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LITERATURE. 


BRISTOL. 

Bristo at first sight appears to be situated 
in a hollow surrounded by hills more or less 
distant, but on nearer examination it will be 
found that while the ancient city grew up 
between the Avon and Frome, which run 
through the place and unite at the quay, 
modern Bristol has spread over the banks 
of both rivers and climbed the adjacent 
heights. 

Notwithstanding the destructive hand of 
“improvement,” there are yet in the old 
town many grey relics to recall its history 
and associations. The four main streets 
that meet at right angles in the centre of 
ihe city were, as at present, the principal 
lines of traffic as far back as the time when 
Geoffrey, the nephew of Tancred the Cru- 
sader, held the castle of Bristol for Robert 
Duke of Normandy against William Rufus. 
The High Cross that stood at the point 
where the streets intersect now adorns the 
grounds at Stourhead. The spot it here 
occupied, though one of no visible signifi- 
cance, is suggestive of many memories, some 
of them tragical. Close to its carved 
imagery were hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
in 1320, Sir Henry Womington and Sir 
Henry Mountford, two of the barons whom 
Edward II. pursued and sacrificed in his 
fight for life. Here, too, were beheaded 
Scrope Earl of Wiltshire, Sir John Bushey, 
and Sir Henry Green, adherents of Richard 
II. Bolingbroke, with his great northern 
army, having surrounded the town and taken 
both city and castle, one of the terms of the 
capitulation of the latter was that these 
three courtiers should be delivered into his 
hands. Readers of Shakspere’s Richard II. 
will remember a scene connected with their 
execution at this place. Within recent years 
an attempt was made to revive the earldom 
of Wilts in the person of a descendant of 
the Lord Scrope here executed, whose at- 
tainder involved the forfeiture of the family 
title, including the right of wearing a 
kingly crown in the Isle of Man. Another 
noble victim to the same lost cause was Lord 
Spenser, who met a like fate at this spot, 
“weeping and lamenting his sad life.” 
Brighter scenes were the reception at the 
High Cross of Henry VII. and of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In relation to the former personage, 
here “was a pageant ful of maydyn chil- 
dern, richeley besene, and Prudentia had the 
speche as ensueth :— 


“*Moost noble Prynce our sovereign Liege Lord, 
To this poore Town of Bristow that is youre, 
Ye be heartely welcom, God to record’ ”— 


with many other lines of equally inspired 








character. The phrase “poore town of 
Bristow”’ the King seems to have interpreted 
in its poetical sense rather than as prosaic 
fact. Anyhow he ordained that every man 
worth 20/. should pay him 20s., “for the 
which tax there arose great grief among the 
commons.” Moreover, his Majesty having 
come to Bristol and made the exaction by the 
advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
apprentices arose and “ made a bishop” in 
effigy, “ and went about the town singing 
this hymn following :— 

“ «He that can say his paternoster, his ave and his 

crede, 
Pray for y* Bishoppe of Caunterbury that evill maye 
hym spede.’ ” 

But as soon as the mayor understood thereof 
he caused twenty-four of the eldest of them 
to be taken and carried into Newgate, and 
shortly after they were “ grievously whipped 
and punished.’’* 

With regard to Queen Bess, here on a 
stage stood Fame, “an excellent boy,” who, 
having repeated some verses hardly up to 
the mark of his name, “flung up a great 
garland to the rejoicing of all beholders.” 

At the High Cross, also, James Naylor the 
Quaker, whose religious frenzy led him to 
personate the Second Person of the Trinity, 
was, with his deluded followers, laid hold of 
by the authorities. In accordance with the 
gentle spirit of the time (A.D. 1656) he was 
condemned by the House of Commons to be 
whipped through the streets of London, re- 
ceiving thus 310 lashes, one on crossing each 
gutter. Then, in the pillory, his tongue was 
bored by a hot iron, and his forehead branded. 
Afterwards he was flogged through Bristol, 
and finally imprisoned. To the credit of 
George Fox he disfavoured the fanaticism 
of his* proselyte, who, as Fox himself says, 
“had run out into imaginations, and a com- 
pany with him, which raised up a great 
darkness in the nation.’ After enduring 
three years’ confinement he was discharged ; 
when he came to Bristol, and made an affect- 
ing and convincing recantation in a meeting 
of his friends. 

The four corners of the streets that stood 
about the Cross are full of interest. At one 
angle still stands a tall picturesque house of 
reticulated framework and plaster, said to 
have been brought piecemeal from Amster- 
dam and here set up in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. At another angle is Christ’s Church, a 
modern building on an old foundation, allu- 
sion to which former edifice occurs in a 
curious alliterative poem on the Deposition of 
Richard IT., edited by the Camden Society :— 
‘* And as I passed in my prayer where priests were at 

mass, 
In a blessed borough that Bristow is named, 


In a temple of the Trinity, the toune even amidst, 
That Christ Church is cleped among the common 


people, 

Suddenly there sounded selcouth things.” 

—these selcouth or strange things being the 
landing of Henry Bolingbroke, whose arrival 
we have seen to be followed with bloody 
issues close to the doors of the church 
“where priests were at mass.” The 
house at a third corner adjoining Corn 
Street occupies the site of the bookshop of 





* From an ancient chronicle (unpublished) formerly 
belonging to the Fust family, of Hill Court, Glouces- 
‘tershire, the “collations” of which are in possession 
of Mr. William George, bookseller, Bristol. 


Joseph Cottle, who, in 1796, issued from his 
press the first edition of Coleridge and 
Southey’s poems. Also, in 1798, appeared 
the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth, in which 
volume that poet first appears as an author 
his remarkable lines on Tintern Abbey, 
which were written here in Cottle’s parlour, 
being included in the volume; the leading 
contribution being the no less famous ‘‘ Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge. At 
the opposite corner, where now stands the 
Council House, formerly stood St. Ewen’s 
Church, the east window of which looked 
into Broad Street (a corruption of Bread 
Street, it having been inhabited by the 
bakers). From this window Edward IV. 
viewed the execution of Sir Baldwin Fulford, 
one of the victims of the Lancastrian cause. 
At the Horseshoe (now destroyed), Wine 
Street, Samuel Pepys lodged in 1666, where 
he was “trimmed by a very handsome fel- 
low,” and paid 2s. for his entertainment. 
We hope for the sake of the civic reputation 
the story he tells of the chief officer of the 
“second city in England”’ is wanting in 
authenticity ; but Sir W. Batten “ told us,” 
he says, “ of the mayor of Bristoll reading a 
pass with the bottom upwards.” Wine 
Street will impress the eye as being with 
its broad palatial shops the handsomest 
street in the city. Less pretentious than 
some of these structures, but more interest- 
ing than any, is the house No. 9, where 
Robert Southey was born and spent his 
boyhood. Opposite his birthplace is a De- 
corated gateway that belonged to a house 
long destroyed. Other ancient houses more 
or less worthy of study are in Maryleport 
Street, the Pithay, Lowan’s Mead and Castle 
Street. The oldest domestic remains are con- 
tained in the law library of the new assize 
courts. These are of the twelfth century, 
or before, and comprise some clustered piers 
with cushion capitals of a grand Norman 
hall, divided by two ranges of arches. At 
the rear of the same building is retained a 
fine range of panelled window, rising in 
three stages, of the Tudor period. St. 
Peter’s Hospital is a particularly fine speci- 
meu of Jacobean and earlier work. Close by 
the hospital is St. Peter’s Church, of Per- 
pendicular work, except the tower, which is 
a massive structure of Norman date, built by 
Robert Fitzhamon, lord of Bristol, who died 
in 1107. St. James’s Church, founded about 
1140, by Robert Earl of Gloucester, the son- 
in-law of Fitzhamon, has been hitherto ac- 
counted the oldest in Bristol; but we have 
before us an original deed of Simon bishop 
of. Worcester (A.D. 1130) that speaks of Sb. 
-Peter’s being then by common reputation 
the oldest and principal church in the bo- 
rough : and moreover states that St. James’s 
is about to be erected. Against St. Peter’s 
Church might have been seen, until Oliver 
Cromwell’s heavy crowbar came down upon 
the walls, the barbican and towers of one of 
the grandest strongholds in England. Ona 
grey autumn morning, Oct. 16, 1326, the 
ill-starred Edward IL., stealthily leaving the 
watergate of the castle by an armlet of the 
river that still creeps round the ancient 
outer wall in Queen Street, escaped hence 
to Chepstow. This was the beginning of 
his sad flight that ended with his life on that 





terrible night at Berkeley. There is yet 
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another portion of the castle, that existed in 
his time, in the form of an Early English 
chamber in Tower Street. 

St. Philip and Jacob’s church has a fine 
Early English tower, and some arches of the 
same style within. Somewhere near the 
churchyard the quaint antiquarian enthusi- 
ast and earliest English topographer, William 
Worcester, spent the latter days of his 
studious life; a very clerk of Oxenford 
who had rather have at his bed’s head 
twenty books of Aristotle and his philo- 
sophy, than fiddle, psaltery, or rich robes. 

Outside the northern moat of the castle 
was the Dominican priory, of which the 
Early English refectory and dormitory, with 
some cloisters, remain. Thomas Oliver, the 
last prior of the house, proved to the Com- 
missioners that he was “sound on Justifica- 
tion,” in evidence of which he collected “a 
cart-load of cowls and other trinkets to 
burn.” <A unique relic possessed by the 
convent was a piece of white marble con- 
taining the last imprint upon earth of our 
Lord’s foot: this was afterwards removed to 
Westminster Abbey. 

South of the Avon is Temple church, 
whose name recalls the time when the now 
populous district in which it stands was a 
broad green meadow, trodden by the brethren 
of the Red Cross. Until 1534 the lord prior 
of St. John of Jerusalem, to whose order 
the property was commuted, here held his 
own court, and maintained against the 
burghers of Bristol the privilege of sanctu- 
ary that had been derived from the knights. 
Here we have an instance that illustrates 
what Bristol itself would have been (for the 
Temple was without the walls) had it been 
an ecclesiastical city instead of only “a city 
of churches.” It was not the former, inas- 
much as no sovereign, abbot, or bishop 
centred in himself both spiritual and tem- 
poral sway, as at Glastonbury, or Lin- 
coln. Bristol was leased out from the 
Crown, as a house is let by its owner, with 
power of self-government by the mayor and 
town council as head of the family ; till under 
Charles I. the burgesses became their own 
landlord. The weather-beaten tower whose 
hoary brow bends so portentously (5 ft.) over 
its foot, need give no apprehension to one who 
stands beneath, seeing that it has thus stood 
400 years. The present church is of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century, but during the 
late restorations the foundations of the round, 
or rather oval, chapel of the knights were 
discovered. Attached to the chancel is the 
chapel of St. Catharine, the patroness of 
the powerful guild of weavers. On the 
vigil of the saint it was in the olden time 
customary for the mayor and town council- 
lors to attend evensong at this chapel, and 
after service to walk to the hall of the fra- 
ternity “‘there to be worshipfully received 
of the wardens and brethren,” to “have 
their fires and their drinkings, with spiced 
cakebread, and sundry wines, the cups mer- 
rily filled about the house.” The same 
evening upon their return home they were 
entertained at their doors by ‘‘ St. Catha- 
rine’s players,” whom they rewarded with 
money and drink ; the ceremony being closed. 
the following day by a procession about the 
town, and a mass and oblation at Temple 
church. 





Even till the eighteenth century the eccle- 
siastical ceremonialism that hedged a mayor 
was such as only a loyal son of the Church 
could have endured. On All Saints’ Day 
he was required to attend, in scarlet costume, 
All Saints’ church, with the pearl sword and 
cap of maintenance carried before him ; on 
St. Stephen’s Day, the church of that saint ; 
on the first Sunday after St. James’s Day, 
St. James’s church ; on Ascension Day, the 
Temple; at Pentecost, Redcliff; and other 
churches at other festivals; but the sword 
was not carried on Christmas Day, Whit- 
sun Eve, Ash Wednesday, or Mid-Lent 
Sunday.* 

As the citizens of Bristol approach the 
fretted walls of Redcliff church they seldom 
fail to regard it as realising some of the 
highest capabilities of Gothic architecture. 
And this impression is deepened when they 
go within and wander up and down the 
columned avenues, gaze upward to the em- 
blazoned roof with its network of tracery, 
and curious embossment, mark the long lines 
of mullioned windows, and wonder at the 
thought embodied in the whole design, the 
skilful translation of the ideal into the out- 
ward form, and, we may add, the gold that 
must have been poured out like water to 
provide means for the creation of the fabric. 
The fane is worthy to have been built by 
Solomon, the arch-temple-builder himself ; 
but was really the work, for the most part, 
of William Canyng, who was not king of 
Jerusalem, but a merchant prince of Bristol, 
who lived in a honse, yet standing, near the 
church. As St. Mary Redcliff is pre-emi- 
nent in the hierarchy of parish churches, so 
is the tower of St. Stephen one of the 
noblest of towers. The chancel of this fine 
church is about to be restored at the cost 
of the ancient Society of “St. Stephen’s 
Ringers,” whose charter dates from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. One article of their 
rules shows that reverence in the church 
was expected even in the fulness of the 
Reformation days: “If any one of the said 
society shall be so rude as to run into the 
belfry before he do kneel down and pray, as 
every Christian ought to do, he shall pay for 
the first offence sixpence, and for the second 
he shall be cast ont of the company.” The 
ecclesiastical explorer should not forget to 
see the crypts of St. John the Baptist, and 
of St. Nicholas; also the Mayor’s chapel, 
which exhibits a concentration of mediaeval 
Gothic art. A cathedral is a great action, 
and every great action (says Luther) is a 
book. It would require a book to describe 
the cathedral: we must therefore not here 
make the attempt. It is always the one 
thing needful to be visited. College Green 
is a fine illuminated frontispiece to Clifton, 
whose volume of beauties begins to unfold 
from this point. Among these beauties the 
parish church (A.D. 1822) is not to be 
reckoned. Mr. Street’s new church of All 
Saints has cost nearly 32,0007. without the 
tower. The variegated tints of the stone 
give the building a kind of Byzantine flush 
of decoration, but do not sufficiently relieve 
the ponderous crypt-like arches of the nave, 
whose plain chamfered rims require carved 





“* From an unpublished MS. of the Master of the 
Ceremonies, in possession of Mr. William George, 
bookseller, of Bristol. 





enrichment. The best view of Clifton, with 
its terraced rows and crescents, is obtained 
by the approach from Coronation Road. 
Landor agreed with Southey in remarking 
that the prospect from this direction was 
unequalled of its character in Europe. The 
woods on one side the Avon confronted by 
the grey cliff on the other, rising each to 
the same stately height, and now after 
thousands of years’ separation welded together 
by the aerial bridge that sweeps across the 
chasm with the lightness of a rainbow, com- 
bine in a picture of which Nature and Art 
may be mutually proud. Nor is the Avon 
merely a pictorial river. Some of the boldest 
maritime adventures have been enterprised 
on its tide. To mention the Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol, and Sebastian Cabot, 
is to comprise a volume of seafaring 
romance in two or three words. A year 
before Columbus first set his eyes upon the 
American continent, Cabot, a native of 
Bristol, had sailed from that port in his 
ship the Matthew, and after about seven 
weeks on the ocean saw, on St. John the 
Baptist’s day (June 24), 1497, what he 
modestly called New-found-land, but which 
might have been more adequately named 
New-found-world. The latest important 
achievements here in shipping have, per- 
haps, been the building of the Great Western; 
the earliest vessel to establish regular steam 
communication with the country Cabot dis- 
covered ; and the Great Britain, the latter 
being the longest ship up to her time 
afloat. 

The bridging of the gorge has occasioned 
a second Clifton to be built on the Leigh 
side of the Avon. It will be a lasting re- 
proach to the company who purchased the 
land that a very perfect Belgic-British earth- 
work, known as Borough Walls Camp, 
situated on the south-east point of Night 
ingale Valley, should have been demolished 
solely for the sake of its material. There is 
a similar camp, Stokeleigh, on the opposite 
point of the same combe, which is threatened 
with the like destruction. The Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, a 
recently-instituted antiquarian body, which 
has not yet begun to work, will find some 
apology for existence by vigorous protest 
against such spoliation of monuments which 
it is impossible to restore. JoHn Tay.or. 








THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

La Guerre de France, 1870-1871. Par M. 
Charlesde Mazade. (Paris: Plonet Cie., 
1875.) 

Tere are few studies that have made 

greater advances than that of history. The 

historian can no longer merely string facts to- 
gether, however accurate those facts may be. 

If he pretends to write history at all, he 

must give not only the facts, but he must 

bestow attention on the thread on which he 
strings them. The sphere of the historian has 
been enlarged ; not only must he record the 
actions of men, but he must investigate the 
causes of thoseactions. He mustendeavour 
to unravel the complicated springs of human 
action, and he must endeavour to lay before 
his readers the causes, direct and indirect, 

of the events he records. Until recently 20 

impartial statement of facts was considered 
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the highest function of the historian. But 
however valuable an uncoloured record of 
facts is, it is but half a history; useful 
as a record, it is wanting if it does not 
trace the characters of the actors, the effects 
produced on those characters by events, and 
the consequent indirect effect on subsequent 
events. Such being the true province of 
history, it is evident that its study becomes, 
the more ‘the science is improved, valuable 
and important. 

True as this is of all history, it is true in 
a special manner of recent history. The 
study of the struggle maintained by the 
Athenians against Philip is interesting as a 
record of past events, it is instructive as 
showing that human passion was much the 
same 2,000 years ago, as it now is. But it 
is not of the same importance as the history 
of recent events, because the circumstances 
are widely different, and consequently a 
earefully written history of recent events is 
one of the most valuable gifts that a literary 
man can bestow on the world. 

For many years the history of 1870-71 
will afford a study to the statesman, the 
moralist, and the soldier ; a study the value 
of which cannot perhaps be surpassed even 
by the history of the great French Revolu- 
tion. As in that stupendous episode, old 
boundaries, old ideas, and many deep-rooted 
convictions have been swept away, and new 
points of departure taken. Men’s minds, 
mistrusting the direction in which the stream 
is hurrying them, seek eagerly the causes 
that have so rapidly produced such marvel- 
lous results. 

M. de Mazade has therefore done his 
country and the world good service in pro- 
ducing in a connected form the essays that 
originally appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He claims to have.written with sin- 
cerity and truth, and after a careful study of 
his book we are disposed to admit his claim, 
and we do so all the more readily because he 
is neither a statesman nor a soldier. 

The extraordinary collapse of French 
military institutions, the peculiar helpless- 
ness and imbecility of French statesmanship 
during recent events, was followed on the 
conclusion of peace by a flood of literature. 
We believe that there never has been a 
great war which produced so many writers, 
soldiers and statesmen, tried and found 
wanting ; each has sought to exculpate him- 
self, far toooften by inculpating an opponent. 
These writings, joined to the admirable re- 
ports presented by the Committees of the 
French Assembly, have given a mass of 
material from which M. de Mazade has 
striven to compile a truthful account. Al- 
though he had no lack of materials, his task 
was a heavy one. As he says :-— 

“Unfortunately at each step in the painful task 
facts are obscured by contradictory statements. 
It is one of the consequences of an unsuccessful 
war that disputes, recriminations, apologies, and 
passionate sorrow are the legacy left to the van- 
quished. These personal feelings gradually obscure 
truth. Party spirit thickens the darkness and 
increases the confusion. The public swallow these 
things greedily, and out of them weave a history 
for itself—a history partial, false, and in which 
the special pleadings of interested men are mingled 
With popular rumour, or flattering libellous tales. 
The wheat is almost lost amid the chaff.” 


The history of the collapse of France and 








her institutions may be broadly divided into 
two portions, the Political and Social—and 
the Military. It is difficult to draw the line 
between these two divisions; they shade off 
into one another, they act and react on one 
another, but the broad distinction is ap- 
parent. The Government of France during 
the last years of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
reign united the worst features of a despot- 
ism to those of a democracy. On the 
one hand, being despotic, the Government 
lost the great advantage that a healthy 
opposition gives. Its enemies sought not to 
modify and improve its measures, but rather 
to make political capital by a factious oppo- 
sition. Under the shade of some forest 
trees, grass, deprived of air and light, and 
poisoned by droppings from the leaves, will 
not grow; so under a despotism, healthy 
public opinion withers. On the other, be- 
cause the despot was an honourable man 
who sought to govern conformably with 
the wishes of those he ruled, there was a 
continual seeking on the part of the Go- 
vernment after popularity, a feverish de- 
sire to meet, nay, anticipate, the wishes of 
the pecple—and a consequent indecision 
and irresolution, a tendency to be swayed 
each moment by that very public opinion 
the healthy portion of which the Government 
itself indirectly had suppressed. 

The peculiar connexion between the events 
that preceded the war of 1866, and those 
that preceded 1870, is very well brought 
out in the earlier part of M. de Mazade’s his- 
tory, and his extracts from General La 
Marmora’s book are peculiarly felicitous. 
The reply of the Italian Ambassador to 
Count Bismarck, when the latter expressed 
his fears lest France should attack Prussia 
in rear while she was engaged with Austria, 
gives a good idea of what was thought of 
the Emperor. ‘“ En ce cas, on pent se fier 
4 lui aveuglement, car c’est un'parfait ‘ gentle- 
men” (sic); il n’a jamais trompé ses amis, 
nous pouvons en rendre témoignage.”’ 

The peculiar fatalism and hesitation of the 
Emperor, increased as the latter doubtless 
was by age anda mortal disease, are well 
brought out in the following passage, which 
refers to the demands made by France on 
August 6, 1866, after the armistice between 
Austria and Prussia :-— 

“ At this crisis the representatives of Southern 
Germany tried to sound the Emperor, who was 
sick at Vichy, and told him if he wished he would 
then be received as a friend in Germany, but in a 
few years he would be met by the bayonet. They 
could not get an answer, and they said to one 
another, We can no longer count on France; the 
Emperor is sick, so ill that he may abdicate ; the 
ministers understand nothing. There is really no 
government, each of us must act as we best 
can.” 

The treaties concluded on August 21 and 
22 between the German States south of the 
Main and Prussia were the result. 

Socially speaking, the state of affairs in 
France was also bad. We do not consider that 
the charges of vice, corruption and im- 
morality, so freely made against French 
society, are justifiable. We believe that in 
these matters the struggle on the Loire 
showed conclusively that the people were 
sound. But the great revolution had divorced 
the old aristocracy from the soil, and the 
subsequent revolutions had caused the higher 





orders to keep in the background; the 
consequence was, that the highest posts in 
the State were filled by men more or less of 
the adventurer type, including many of those 
who are justly pointed out by Prévost 
Paradol as the truly dangerous class—“‘ able 
unscrupulous men belonging to the aris- 
tocracy but debarred from its privileges, 
men who seek by the support of popular 
passion to obtain what they conceive they 
are deprived of.” 

The mass of the French people in the 
country, the rural population, desired only 
repose, and the enjoyment of their homes, but 
deprived of their natural leaders, the landed 
gentry, they fell under the influence either of 
the clerical party, or of the dangerous class 
above described,—a class that sought but its 
own interests, whose disregard of loyalty to 
their order is but a step to that cosmopoli- 
tanism which subverts all patriotism. 

As the Emperor became old and infirm, 
irresolution, a want of settled policy, a desire 
to conciliate all parties, and so, if possible, 
bind them tohisdynasty, marked all hisactions, 
and nowhere was this more visible than in 
what concerned thearmy. This irresolution, 
thishalting between two opinions, continually 
interfered with the proper organisation of 
the army. The leaders of the army pointed 
out the necessity for a reserve, and the 
Garde Mobile was formed. But the leaders 
of the Radical party preached universal 
peace, and declaimed against the hardship of 
taking men to train them as soldiers; con- 
sequently this Garde Mobile was trained but 
for fifteen days a year, and never for more 
than one day at a time, acompromise which, 
while giving a reserve with one hand, made 
it perfectly useless with the other :— 

“ France, vibrating between the ill feeling caused 
by Sadowa and questions of an internal nature, 

rance believed war to be inevitable, but did not 
—_ for it, or only prepared for it badly, ina 

isconnected way, and with a military policy 
inconsistent with itself. 

“She lived on the legends of her former pres- 
tige. She believed misstatements as to her own 
military power and that of her possible antagonist. 
Consequently, when in 1870 Prussia was in the 
zenith of her military power, France still re- 
quired several years to get over the transition 
state in which her army was, a state the danger 
of which Niel had pointed out ; and this was the 
moment selected by the parliamentary Opposition 
to demand the suppression of a standing army. 
This was the moment when Jules Simon at- 
tempted to demonstrate that to have the best 
army it was requisite to destroy all military 
ideas. This was the moment when Ollivier sought 
to oppose all army reorganisation, we scare | that 
the Prussian army was essentially defensive.’ 

Turn what way we may, we are met with 
striking lessons as to the necessity of a fixed 
policy both in peace and war ; a policy which 
seeing clearly the end to be reached will not 
hesitate to push forward and gain that end, 
a policy that does not fear to crush the 
opposition of factious men, a policy that 
acts, and does not merely talk of acting. 

M. de Mazade’s book is undoubtedly the 
best general history of the war that has 
appeared. It is not overloaded with profes- 
sional details. It tells its story in few words, 
and to the point, and it is a book which we 
hope may soon be given to the English public 
in a translation. Rosert Home. 
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The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the 
Holy and. By Isabel Burton. (Lon- 
don: Henry S. King & Co., 1875.) 


Mrs. Burton’s book is fresh and original and 
utterly unlike the ordinary tourist class of 
works upon the Holy Land. She is not 
dependent for her facts upon an indifferent 
guide-book or a dishonest dragoman, but 
having lived for some time in the country 
and mixed with the people under exception- 
ally favourable conditions, she has seen much 
of their “inner life,” and describes it in a 
pleasant sensible way. She has done for 
Syria in some measure what Lady Duff 
Gordon did for Egypt, but her scope of 
observation is wider and her work con- 
sequently more valuable. The first volume 
of the book is taken up with a chatty but 
accurate description of Syria itself and its 
inhabitants, especially of the women and of 
other folk and things not accessible to ordi- 
nary travellers, or even residents in the 
country. Her account of the Harim life is 
one of the best and most truthful that has 
yet appeared. On p. 157 she answers a 
question on this subject which all Europeans 
who consider the subject of polygamy must 
ask :— 

“‘ “Now tell me, Leila,’ I continued, ‘ when you 
see your husband devoted to Nejmeh or to Shems, 
what do you do?’ 

“‘ The answer was true, tender, and womanly. 

“¢ Ya Sitti, what can I do? I go away and 
cry ! 999 

The following passage will show how clear 
and intelligent a view the authoress takes of 
the state of things and parties in the Holy 
Land; noone who has been there can fail to 
recognise the accuracy of the somewhat 
caustic description :— 

“ At the Holy Places, Damascus and Jerusalem, 
religion is the one em a for pugnacious senti- 
ment, as politics used to be in the days when they 
rose so high in ~— that the dearest friends 
whose opinions differed could not speak. In 
Damascus, Christian and Moslem are as Guelph 
and Ghibelline, Montague and Capulet, Whig and 
Tory of the olden time. At Jerusalem the four- 
teen Christian sects wrangle over the Holy Places, 
except, of course, those who doubt the truth of 
the sites and who have come to teach us better. 
Meanwhile the Moslems stand over them to flog 
them into order. If one unhappy Jew were to 
risk crossing the court of the sepulchre during 
holy week, the fourteen would for once unite to 
tear him into threads.” 

Where all is so good it is difficult to single 
out any particular passages for commenda- 
‘tion; but I may instance the description of 
the ride to Tadmor, and of a visit to Abu 
Antika, as he is called, the proprietor of the 
‘celebrated old curiosity shop at Damascus, 
‘as especially happy and humorous. The 
former is an admirable picture of a desert 
ride, with allits attendant dangers and inci- 
dents, and is accompanied with a coloured 
lithograph reproducing the general features 
and colouring of the locality. Another very 
graphic picture is the account of the entry 
of the hajj, or pilgrim caravan, into Damas- 
cus on its return from Mecca. Steam 
communication will soon make these gor- 
geous pageants things of the past, and in a 
few years Mrs. Burton’s word-photographs 
will have acquired an historical interest. 

The chapter on the “ Revival of Christian- 
ity in Syria,” contains extracts from a 








pamphlet in which many miraculous con- 
versions are detailed. These, of course, 
must be taken cwm grano salis, but there is 
sufficient evidence in them to establish one 
fact, and that is, that conversions from Mo- 
hammedanism do take place, and that his 
change of faith generally costs the convert 
his liberty, and not unfrequently his life, in 
spite of the treaties with Turkey in which 
the latter has promised to guarantee re- 
ligious freedom and religious toleration 
throughout the empire. 

One feature of the Syro-Arab character 
Mrs. Burton touches upon with great feli- 
city :— 

“The Arabs, especially the Bedawin, are 
wonderfully happy in their grave humour, and 
are clever in saying apt things, whether in love 
and praise, or in hate and ridicule. When a 
European first arrives they generally fasten upon 
him some nickname, which fits him exactly, and 
lasts him for life. One of our consuls was ex- 
ceedingly small, fidgety, and pompous. When 
they saw him present his exequatur to the Wali, 
the whisper ran round, ‘ Wallah! ejaa el Namius’ 
(By Allah! behold the mosquito cometh); you 
could almost fancy from that moment that you 
heard him buzz. A Syrian girl in my 
service formerly accompanied me to England, 
and was sometimes noticed in English drawing- 
rooms, where she generally saw beautiful and 
aristocratic women. One evening they sent for 
her to bring some coffee, and she saw among them 
a stout parvenue: the quick eye detected the dif- 
ference at once; and creeping up behind my 
shoulder, she whispered in my ear, “ Ya Ummi! 
min el Kaddisheh ?’ (‘O my mother! who is the 
underbred’ [mare]? ).” 

Sometimes the humour is unintentional 
and somewhat grim. On one occasion, for 
instance, Mrs. Burton, being asked to pre- 
scribe for an old woman already at death’s 
door, was advised by a doctor present that 
the case was hopeless, and, in order not to 
seem unkind, gave merely a little citrate of 
magnesia. The old lady died the next day, 
and shortly afterwards a young man came 
and said: “ Ya Sitti! will you give me 
some of that nice white bubbling powder 
for my grandmother that you gave to Umm 
Saba the day before yesterday? She is so 
old, and has been in bed these three months, 
and will neither live nor die.”’ 

The second volume, which describes the 
Holy Land, is hardly as interesting as the 
first, not from any falling-off in the writer’s 
descriptive powers, but because the descrip- 
tions are those of places already so well 
known and so often detailed. Mrs. Burton’s 
sympathies, too, are very decidedly Catholic, 
and she gives a rather too ready adherence 
to the monkish legends which have become 
attached to the various holy sites. Speaking 
of the Holy Sapulchre, she says :— 


“JT have seen every kind of Christian kneeling 
at our Saviour’s onl except my countrymen, and 
they remain outside in the church, gazing at the 
chapel which encloses it, and staring at the people 
kneeling three times as they approach it, as if they 
were watching some wild Hindoo practice, or the 
Daiseh at Cairo.” 


Without raising the vexed question of 
authenticity of the site, our countrymen 
may surely be excused if they separate the 
reverence due to the Saviour from the mere 
sentimental respect for a piece of ground, 
however hallowed the associations con- 
nected with it. 





One of the most striking features in the 
book is a chapter purporting to give the de- 
tails of a remarkable dream or vision expe- 
rienced by the authoress while resting in 
one of the caves at Jerusalem—all Mrs. 
Burton’s political inferences and guesses, 
for the most part very shrewd, are veiled 
in the allegory of some mystic or occult 
influence. We may, of course, eliminate 
the supernatural element from this “‘ Dream ” 
chapter, but there still remains an honest 
confession of political and religious creed 
which the reader must admire ; and, more 
than all, it contains a bold and impartial 
pleading for her husband’s undoubted merits 
which does her infinite honour. The Eng- 
lish people, as Mrs. Burton says, are, as a 
rule, incurious about Eastern ‘affairs, but 
her pages should open their eyes to the im- 
portance of at least some Oriental questions. 
Since 1865 the English prestige in Syria 
has been steadily on the decline, and Mrs. 
Burton does her husband no more than bare 
justice when she says that he laboured 
steadfastly and earnestly during his term of 
office to revive it, and that he did actually 
succeed in making the English name re- 
spected there, where before it had been 
scorned and held incontempt. He is a man 
of indomitable energy, and immense power 
and experience; he possesses just those 
qualities and that knowledge which Moham. 
medans know how to appreciate and respect, 
and having been for some time in his com- 
pany on the spot, I can give independent 
testimony to the esteem or rather affection 
in which he was held by the entire Moham- 
medan population. It was at first feared 
that he would be anti-missionary in his 
tendencies, but the missionaries soon found, 
and now acknowledge, that in him they had 
a staunch friend, and one who would not 
allow them to be oppressed or wronged. He 
was recalled from a post where he was doing 
work of incalculable value, because he would 
not make the British Consulate the mere 
tool of Jewish money-lenders, and because 
he would not wink at the nefarious practices 
of a Wali who has since been recalled and 
disgraced for them. These things are mat- 
ters of history, and Mrs. Burton’s book does 
no more than incidentally quote or adduce 
the documents which prove them. In re- 
calling Captain Burton from Damascus the 
Government made a great mistake, which 
they would do well to rectify. 

The work tells us a great deal not merely 
about the inner life of Syria, but about the 
external life too, and contains many very 
common-sense remarks on a variety of im- 
portant topics. It is a book which the 
reader may take up at any moment, certain 
of finding something fresh in it, both to 
amuse and instruct him. Moreover, it is 
truthful, and that, as things go now-a-days, 
is a great recommendation. 

KE. H. PALMER. 








Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUs have in prepara- 
tion a work by Mr. James Lamont, F.G.S., 
F.R.GS,, entitled “ Spitzbergen and Novaya Zem- 
lya, with the adjacent seas ; being an examination 
of routes to the North Pole during voyages of 
Sport and Discovery in the Arctic Seas in the 
years 1858-59, 1869-70-71.” The work will be 
edited, with numerous illustrations, by Dr. William 
Livesay. 
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Our Summer Migrants. An Account of the 
Migratory Birds which pass the Summer in 
the British Islands. By J. E. Harting, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated from designs 
by Thomas Bewick. (london: Bickers 
& Son, 1875.) 

Game Preservers and Bird Preservers, which 
are our Friends? By George Francis 
Morant, late Captain 12ti Royal Lancers. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Here are two books upon _bird-world, 
written by men each of whom has a stake 
in his subject. Mr. Harting has to sustain 
a high and increasing repute as a naturalist. 
Captain Morant has, we suspect, a moor or 
its profits to lose, if he remits the vigilant 
game-preserving which he insists is incom- 
patible with indiscriminate bird-preserving. 
The man of science and letters, keeping 
well to his text, hardly trenches at all on the 
debateable ground where the smart soldier 
would dearly love to encounter him; yet it 
is easy to see that the latter, with a general 
interest in nature, worships sport as para- 
mount, and only conspires with the former 
so long as the red rag of the “ balance of Na- 
ture”’ is kept in the background. Lookers on 
can scarcely help the conviction that much 
nonsense has been talked in connexion with 
this phrase, and neither book will have ap- 
red in vain if theyare allowed to reconcile 
the one with the other, and to hold a pretty 
keen warfare against proven “ birds of prey ” 
compatible with—as, indeed, it is to a great 
extent advantageous to—the protection of 
small birds, and the multiplication of the 
feathered songsters, which have such an 
attraction for human eyes and ears. “A 
close time for hawks” and their kind 
would, as Captain Morant truly urges, be no 
close time for other and weaker birds ; and 
it is damaging the cause of science and 
natural history, to advocate in books or 
before committees such a plea of “live and 
let live ” as is simply equivalent to sacrificing 
the weaker and smaller birds, which do us 
service as well as yield us pleasure, to the 
winged banditti which prey upon them, and 
which all except the naturalist would rea- 
dily consent to decimate. There is, of 
course, in the Captain’s pleadings and argu- 
ments, a strong leaven of self-interest, 
and he lays himself open to the imputation 
of holding “sport” paramount; but even 
the study of the ornithologist’s delightful 
anecdotes and details quickens a sympathy 
for a principle of action which must enhance 
protection of the subjects of these; and, in 
way of studying “our summer mi- 
grants” alongside of a disquisition on 
“game preserving” as not contrary to 
“bird-preserving,” it is quite possible to 
arrive at the modus in rebus which over-eager 
and personally affected advocates of one side 
or the other are too apt to miss. 

Dr. Giinther is reported to have told the 
Select Committee in 1873, “that birds of 
prey ought to be destroyed during their 
reeding season, because it is then that they 
do most mischief, and you cannot protect 
useful birds in a better way than by destroy- 
ing their destroyers.” With Captain 
Morant it is probable that useful birds are 
identical with grouse; but it is not the less 
e, as he shows incidentally, that the 








rapine of hawks, buzzards, hen-harriers, 
peregrine falcons, sparrow hawks, kestrels, 
and merlins, among our smaller birds is 
enormous ; and if it is pleaded that this 
rapine is in the interest of our fruit-supply, 
evidence before the same Committee can be 
quoted to show that where small birds have 
been destroyed in protection of seed and 
fruit, the result has been “no leaves on the 
gooseberry trees,and no crops of fruit.” 
in truth the utmost protection needed against 
seed-eating birds extends but to a few days 
after sowing, and a few weeks of harvest, 
and it is feasible to do this in smaller 
gardens by netting, in larger areas by the 
employment of wide-awake and duly armed 
bird-boys. A recognition of this fact among 
gardeners might tend to a retrenchment of 
powder and shot, and allow numerous 
summer migrants and native songsters a 
more uninterrupted share of that rural 
happiness which they assist in creating for 
other more masterful, but unfeathered, 
bipeds. Mr. Harting’s pages introduce us 
to many groups of birds, some of which have 
become scarce, others are almost extinct, 
yet against none of which is laid the charge 
of aggravated fruit stealing, while many 
are first-rate insect police. In adopting 
Professor Newton’s distinction of the Phyl- 
loscopus, or willow-wren group, from that 
of the Sylviae, or fruit-eating warblers, he 
notes that willow-wrens and wood-warblers 
are excellent gardeners, making their ap- 
pearance just at the season when caterpillars 
and destructive larvae get troublesome. A 
willow-wren wiil clear the green aphis off a 
standard rose with a speed and thoroughness 
quite astonishing, and Thompson, in his 
Birds of Ireland, attributes the “ willow ” 
prefix to the bird’s addiction to the osier 
branch, which teems with aphides. The 
garden-warbler (Sylvia hortensis), with its 
kindred, the white-throats, is a professed 
fruit-eater, yet withal it destroys caterpillars, 
spiders, and hosts of insects detrimental to 
foliage. The common white-throat especially 
combines a partiality for ripe currants with 
a penchant for caterpillars, and while “in 
taking a few currants, it saves a great 
many,” seems to take the same sort of toll for 
its measures of repression in a garden, as a 
policeman does in a public-house. The 
chiff-chaff appears to be the earliest annual 
comer of the willow-warbler group, for it 
arrives before the end of March and leaves 
our shores early in September. It is also 
the hardiest, though not so large as the 
wood-warbler. A very rare species, the 
yellow-billed chiff-chaff, which has but once 
been taken in England, matches the wood- 
warbler in size, but is far superior to it in 
melody. 

Mr. Harting’s purpose in his present 
work is to illustrate the ‘“ whence,” 
“whither,” “when,” and “how,” of the 
various migrant birds that in a regular 
annual system, on some summer's day, dot 
and spot the herbage and leafage of a parish, 
where they were not seen the day before: 
and which disappear as regularly, towards 
the coming of winter. He takes them pretty 
much on the “ first come first served ’’ prin- 
ciple of precedence, and discusses them ac- 
cording to their genera and groups.. Amid 
the large and varied species of warblers, he 





discriminates the interesting section of 
thicket-warblers, with the nightingale for its 
representative, by its structure, habits, and 
nest. The last is loosely constructed, and 
near the ground, to which it clings by rea- 
son of its shyness, and for which its toes, 
which are rather for walking than perching, 
adapt it. Mr. Harting discredits its inci- 
dence west of the line of demarcation over 
which it seldom if ever flies in this country, 
and which excludes it from Cornwall, West 
Devon, part of Somerset, Gloucester, and 
Hereford; the whole of Wales, part of 
Shropshire, the whole of Cheshire, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland (p. 34). Nowhere should they 
be more plentiful, if unmolested, than in the 
neighbourhood of London, and here it is 
not the hawks or falcons that are in fault. 
To their migration, however, as Mr. Hart- 
ing remarks, a limit is set, unparalleled in 
the case of other migrants. Though a plan 
of hatching and rearing “nightingales” in 
the nest of the robin, to the habits of which 
bird it very much assimilates, has been known 
to succeed so far as hatching and rearing, 
the birds have never returned to the place 
of their birth (p. 41). This author does 
good service in exploding three popular 
errors anent the nightingale: (1) that it 
only warbles at eve or night, which is in no 
sense more true than of many other birds; 
(2) that it is a very early spring-songster, 
whereas the thrush or blackcap are probably 
the early melodists mistaken for it before its 
arrival from its winter quarters; (3) that 
the plaintiveness of its lament is assisted by 
its leaning against a thorn to sing. This 
famous poetic figment has found a colour in 
the discovery of thorns projecting from the 
nightingale’s nest, where Sir Thomas 
Browne surmised that she set them to keep 
off serpents; but the frequent occurrence of 
them in this position is most likely due to 
the bird’s frequenting a thorny copse, and 
nesting among brambles near the ground. 
Mr. Harting ventures to uphold the theory 
that nightingales and many other migrants 
nest in their winter quarters as well as with 
us, and we shall look with interest to his 
further advances towards an explanation of 
the undiminished forces in which the night- 
ingale re-appears at spring-tide, despite its 
persistent trapping, both in England and 
throughout central and southern Kurope, on 
its first arrival. 

An unfailing interest invests the whole 
race of swallows, martins, and swifts, and 
Mr. Harting does not fail to satisfy this by a 
minute account of their habits, food, and 
winter-resorts. It is curious how modern 
observation confirms Virgil’s statement 
(Georg. iv. 15) as to the honey-bee afford- 
ing a ‘dulcis esca ” to Procne’s brood ; but 
the swallows also delight in gnats, beetles, 
cadew, may, and dragon-flies. Unlike any 
other bird (except, perhaps, terns and some 
gulls) all Hirundinidae drink on the wing, 
without alighting. The chimney-swallow is 
our earliest visitor after the sand-martin, and 
spends from April to October with us every 
year. During the remaining months it is 
distributed over Europe, as far as Iceland 
and Nova Zembla, penetrating even to 
Siberia. It is found all the year round at 
Senegal and at Sierra Leone, and as far 
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south as the Island of St. Thomas in Janu- 
ary and February. No swallows, it would 
seem, visit New Zealand. The extraordinary 
fable about the hybernation of swallows under 
water, gravely believed and propagated by Dr. 
Johnson, is referable (as we learn in p. 183) 
to the attachment of swallows to the neigh- 
bourhood of water at roosting time, when 
they find their most convenient perches, 
whereon to crowd and cuddle, on the “ wil- 
lows by the water-courses.” The anatomy of 
theswift—its largerand more muscular wing, 
and more scansorial foot, adapted to the 
crevices it delights to hide in, together with 
its very distinct arrangement of toes—is 
excellently distinguished by Mr. Harting ; 
and he notes of this visitor, the last to come 
and the first to go of its kind, that, unlike 
other species, it takes the same route south- 
ward, at its departure, by which it came. It 
winters in Upper Egypt. A month ere it 
reaches England, it skims the whole eoast 
of the Mediterranean, and towards the 
middle of May makes an easy journey from 
Spain through France to our shores. The 
list of our summer migrants includes the 
cuckoo and the night-jar. The latter, it is 
well known, lies under the imputation, 
among gamekeepers, of a taste for young 
pheasants and partridges. This libel, which 
is due most probably to its “ugly mug,” is 
as baseless as the charge of milk-sucking 
which gives it its name of “ Caprimulgus.” 
Its crepuscular habits give a colour to the 
charge, but it is wholly insectivorous, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harting, and entitled to an acquit- 
tal on the evidence of its slender claws and 
mandibles, as well as on the reasonable pre- 
sumption that young pheasants and par- 
tridges would be safely brooded under their 
mothers, when the night-jar was abroad. 

We are glad to see that Captain Morant 
does not include this bird in his list of those 
whose only meet “locus standi” is the 
“birdcase.” It is but fair to say of his 
pages, that he makes good his charges 
against some half dozen air-pirates or 
more which strike dead their prey on the 
wing, and destroy grouse, and some of them 
even lambs, in the service of their insatiable 
maws. He has the sympathy of common 
sense with him when in effect he cries 
“Credat Judaeus” to the conservative plea 
that the eagles, ravens, and highland foxes 
prefer sickly lambs or weakly grouse, as the 
case may be, to those that are healthy and 
in good condition. It is an alliance that 
has a little of the “ Timeo Danaos ” about 
it, which we cement with Captain Morant, 
for the sake of the songsters that gladden 
our gardens and woodland walks. And 
perhaps it needs just a little limitation and 
careful draughting of the clauses relating 
to cats and foxes. Otherwise we do not see 
why the “ balance of Nature” should inter- 
fere with the profits of a moor any more 
than the enjoyment of a woodland concert. 
And within these limits we can reconcile the 
naturalist with the game-preserver. 

James Davies. 








Tue Hunterian Club has finished its reprint of 
Lodge’s “ Wounds of Civil War,” and has at press 
his “ Catharos,” as well as Samuel Rowlands’s 
“ Betraying of Christ,’ and “’Tis Merry when 
Gossips Meet.” 





An Historical Sketch of the Native States of 
India in Subsidiary Alliance with the British 
Government ; with a Notice of the Mediated 
and Minor States. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Bengal Staff Corps, 
Guardian of H.H. the Maharaja of Maisur, 
and Author of “ History of the French in 
India,” &c. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1875.) 

Tre following truthful passage has been 
selected from a Times of February, 1872, as 
motto to this well-timed volume: “It is 
only by attracting attention to the prominent 
figures in Indian history, by casting light 
upon the salient features of their career, and 
making them stand out boldiy from the 
canvas, that it will ever be possible to 
interest the general reader in Indian affairs.”’ 
How much more, we unhesitatingly add, 
would this interest be kindled and kept 
alive, were the tendency of the writer to 
subordinate a monotonous history to practi- 
cal lessons of diplomacy, designed not only 
for the edification of Indian political agents, 
but for that of Parliamentary legislators at 
home! 

The book under review is professedly a 
compilation: in the spirit of the preface, 
professedly a work of reference. It is also, 
however, intended to supply a public want at 
home and in India. To a certain extent it 
answers its three-fold purpose ; it bears the 
impress of conscientious and able workman- 
ship, and cannot fail to be highly useful. 
But neither its method nor its maps, its 
summaries nor statistics, will make it strictly 
popular. Diffused knowledge should, in this 
case, be combined with increased administra- 
tive power, and no such result is to be sought 
for here. The bare historical abstract is all 
that is offered ; and this, however carefully 
and skilfully prepared, is more suited to the 
irresponsible reader than to one whose official 
position is, directly or indirectly, to guide 
individual rulers or benefit communities and 
States in the mass. Nor can we say that 
responsibility for the welfare of India does not 
attach to every civil and military servant of 
the Indian Government, for the time being, 
as to those who make Indian affairs a study 
under any conditions whatever. A reviewer 
of the Native States of India, to satisfy the 
requirements of the day, should so handle 
the historical narrative as to utilise its morals 
and tales by application to the present or 
probable policy of British statesmen. 

Such an end might, it is conceived, be at- 
tained by supplementing abstract histories 
with expository essays; a description of 
paper which Colonel Malleson’s individual 
experience at native courts could not fail to 
render interesting, and on which free access 
to Government records would set a crown- 
ing value. But the case is otherwise with a 
mere compilation of traditions or facts. Let 
us take, for example, the sixteen chapters or 
headings given to Rajpitana. Acquaint- 
ance not only with Tod’s ponderous annals, 
but with very many more volumes on the 
same subject, including, perhaps, the latest 
Report of the Political Administration of 
the Rajpitana States, is almost essential to 
the due comprehension of the characters 
depicted and events narrated im the sum- 
maries now put before the reader. With- 





out appreciation of the caste and family 
pride of the Rajpits, we mistake the mo. 
tives which impel them to deeds of the 
brightest valour at one time, and of dark 
oppression and treachery at another; with- 
out aclue to the distinctive claims and rela- 
tive privileges of Sesodia, Rathor, Kachwaha, 
Bhati, and other ruling divisions or sub- 
divisions of race, the interests of separate 
States stand out in true relief. Méwar is 
confounded with Marwar; Jaipir with 
Jaisalmir; and the Hamirs and the Jai 
Singhs, a Jeswant Singh and a Jaisal are 
wanting in individuality. Is there not be. 
sides something in the natural features of 
the country, whether in fertility or desert, 
which belongs to the history and character 
of its people? The taste—in many cases 
the grandeur and solidity—of its architec- 
tural monuments; the utilitarian magnifi- 
cence of its tanks; the graceful and orna- 
mental chhatris and lortis of its graveyards; 
are all indicative of a national power which 
merits more than mere allusion, or passing 
mention, in a popular historical sketch. In 
plain language, a few pertinent noteson Rajpi- 
tana and the Rajputs, gathered from standard 
authorities, by throwing the desired light 
upon the page of history, would have given 
life to the heroes and heroines and reality to 
the scene of action. 

The salient incidents of the Annals of 
Rajasthan repeat themselves in spirit to the 
present day, but in a material form which 
the practical vigilance of British civilisation 
has rendered comparatively mild and harm- 
less. And the old jealousy and sense of 
honour remain strong as ever in the national 
breast ; especially in the case of rulers and 
thakwrs (barons) who have not been won 
over to western ethics. Sixteen years ago 
chance and the Indian mutinies took an 
officer of the Sind Commission to Jaisalmir. 
He had not been many days in that artisti- 
cally remarkable city when his sympathy 
was sought on behalf of the young Bhati 
Rawal, then about to marry the daughter of 
a noble of Bikanir. Objection had been 
made that such a marriage and at sucha 
time would affect the honour or position of 
the Raja of Jodhpir, a Rathorni princess of 
whose house had already been betrothed or 
otherwise engaged to the Jaisalmir chief; 
and the banns had been, as it were, forbidden. 
But the contract had been made and pro- 
claimed; and it was represented that re- 
traction would disgrace the Rawal in the 
eyes of all Rajputana. Here, then, was 
Rathor against Bhati: and in spite of the 
high influence of the first, the other would 
not and did not succumb. In olden days 
there would have been war to the knife. 
the present instance, whatever the heart- 
burnings, it is presumed that British me- 
diation or the mere neighbourhood of British 
authority, sufficed to keep the peace. 

In his account of Alwar, Colonel Malleson 
does not notice the popular version of the 
mode in which Partab Singh, founder of the 
State, chose his successor. He contents 
himself with the statement that “he had 
adopted a relative, Buktéor Singh, who 
succeeded him.”’ According to the official 
Report of the Rajpitina States for 1871-75, 
he is said 
“to have summoned all the principal nobles, 
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with their sons, and caused them to be shown 
into a room, on the floor of which toys of all de- 
seriptions were laid out, from which the boys 
were directed to choose which they liked best. 
Bukhtawur Singh, son of the Thakoor of Than- 
nah, without a moment’s hesitation, selected a 
toy sword and shield, and then, of his own ac- 
cord, seated himself in the chief’s lap, who at 
once declared him to be his heir.” 


If true, as it is believed to be, the incident 
is characteristic of the national spirit. We 
miss also any specific mention of Benai or 
Bunnee Singh ; although he died less than 
twenty years ago, and left many splendid 
monuments of his name, while his long reign 
of forty-two years has caused his memory to 
be exceptionally cherished by the Rajpits. 
The reader will observe the discrepancy of 
orthographies in the Perso-Sanskrit com- 
pound, Bakhtéwar Singh. 

Besides Rajpitdna, the States described 
are those of Central India, of Bandelkhand, 
and of Western, Southern, and Northern 
India ; and a Seventh Part is given up toa 
memoir of mediatised and minor chiefs, the 
details for which have been mostly con- 
densed from Aitcheson’s treaties. These 
last present a long list of Rajas, Nawabs, 
Thakurs, Bhumias, and Jagirdars; and in- 
elude an Abyssinian Sidi of Jinjira. The 
greater part are of little general repute, but 
some of the names found are of persons re- 
ceived by our authorities with prescribed 
ceremonial. It may be interesting to learn 
that there are no less than 100 native 
princes and chiefs who have special official 
relations with the Governor-General of India 
and the Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
and whose position entitles them to the 
honour of salutes, varying in degree from 
twenty-one guns to seven. Of these the 
more strictly foreign aliies are: the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Saiyids of Maskat and Zan- 
ibar, and the Khan of Kalat. Just beyond 
the border are: the Mahdr4jé and Minister 
of Nipal, the Mahardjés of Kashmir and 
Sikkim and the Deb Raji of Bhutén. It 
need hardly be said that all the chiefs we 
have now specified are virtually inde- 
pendent; and that Barmah and countries to 
the eastward are not taken into account. 

Recent events have given so great an in- 
terest to the country of the Gaikwar that 
most readers of Colonel Malleson’s book will 
turn to the chapter under the head of Ba- 
todah. It is the first of the few on Western 
India. To the uninitiated in Indian blue- 
books the details will appear somewhat 
meagre ; but the summary imparts much 
valuable information. The record is brought 
down to the date of order for assembly of 
the Commission. We quote the brief narra- 
tive of Mulhar Rao’s career :— 

“The short reign of this prince has been fraught 
With evil to the people of Barodah. The circum- 
stances of his previous life had not been caleu- 
lated to mould him into the form of a good ruler. 
Neglected during his childhood, having received 
but little education, he was charged in 1863 with 
having attempted the life of his brother, Khandi 

- Inconsequence of an investigation which 
followed that attempt, he was incarcerated as a 
State prisoner during the remainder of his brother's 
life. On the death of his brother in 1870, Mulhar 
Rao jumped at once from a prison to a throne, 
having received none of the training that would 
enable him to perform satisfactorily the duties of 

new position, As might have been expected 


under the circumstances, he at once plunged into 
a career of misrule, extravagance, and folly. To 
such an extent did his misgovernment extend that 
in 1873 the British Government was constrained 
to appoint a commission to investigate the com- 
plaints brought against him. Every branch of his 
administration—revenue, political, and judicial— 
was then inquired into. 

“Upon the report of this commission, Mulhar 
Rao was informed that, unless great improvement 
should be manifested by the end of the year 1875, 
he would ‘be deposed, in the interest of his 
people, and for the peace and security of the em- 
pire.’ This warning did not, unfortunately, pro- 

duce the desired effect. But an unexpected event 
brought matters to an early crisis. ‘Fowards the 
close of the year 1874 an attempt was made at 
Barodah to poison the British ident, Colonel 
Phayre, C.B. Subsequent inquiry led the Govern- 
ment of India to suspect that the Géikwar him- 
self had instigated the criminal attempt. Upon 
this the Viceroy issued a proclamation, in which 
he announced the suspension of the Gaikwar from 
power, with a view to give him an opportunity 
of — himself before a competent Court of 
Inquiry from the grave suspicions attaching to 
him ; and, in consequence, the temporary assump- 
tion by the British Government of the adminis- 
tration of Barodah.” 

As regards the conclusion at which the 
Commission arrived, and the action taken 
upon that conclusion, it is not within our 
province to enter at present. Colonel 
Malleson’s estimate of the character of the 
chief arraigned should be that of every 
honest, intelligent, and experienced officer 
of the Indian services. We fully subscribe 
to the opinion already emphatically re- 
corded, that whatever guarantee the 
British authorities may have given to re- 
spect the rights of the native Princes, such 
guarantee could never be construed into a 
sanction of misrule and oppression. Nor 
can the deposition of the Gdaikwar of 
Barodah, in whatever way effected, be other 
than a gain to the people and a credit to 
civilised government. 

Though we might have given a less 
qualified welcome to a modification of this 
book, a combination, in fact, of itself with 
the very intelligent sketch of the Princes of 
India published in Edinburgh in 1833, to 
which it alludes ; we hail its appearance at 
the present moment as opportune. The 
proposed visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to India must give an unusual value 
to all new and condensed information on the 
native States of that vast empire—more 
especially when put together by an able and 
practised rédacteur. One word on the the 
spelling, which is said to be according to the 
system laid down by Professor Blochmann. 
We hesitate to acknowledge a system at all, 
where the short @ is displaced by both e and 
u, as in Haider and Jung; or Jehan and 
Alum: and where the Persian ¢ is respected 
in Aorangzib, and disregarded in Peshwa. 
Either orthography may, in some respects, 
be called pedantic. If the term be merited 
(a fiat we dispute) the pedantry should at 
least be consistent. F. J. Gonpsmrp. 








Etudes Slaves: Voyages et Littérature. Par 
Louis Leger. 
1875.) 

M. Lovis Lecer published, two years ago, 

a series of essays on Slavonic matters under 


(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 





the title of Le Monde Slave, dealing in it 





with such subjects as “Agram and the 
Droats,” ‘‘ Belgrade and the Servians,” and 
the modern drama in Servia and in Russia. 
He has now collected a second series of 
similar articles, his present Etudes Slaves 
describing various Russian cities, such as 
Kief, Kazan, and Nijny Novgorod, giving 
an outline of a Polish comedy, defining the 
mutual relations of the German and Czekh 
parties in Bohemia, and rapidly sketching 
the characteristic features of the Russian 
and Servian languages and of the popular 
tales of the Russian peasantry. They form 
an entertaining as well as an instructive vo- 
lume, for M. Leger always writes pleasantly, 
and he deals with subjects which he is 
specially qualified to treat. The Slavonic 
world is familiar to him, and he is well 
versed in its numerous dialects, so that he 
speaks with the authority of one who can 
see and hear for himself aright. 

M. Leger commences with Kief, the city 
in which some Panslavists recognise “the 
future capital of the Slavonic world,” 
and in which he found a Chateau des Fleurs 
as he afterwards discovered a Bal Mabile at 
Nijny Novgorod. He also of course paid a 
visit to the famous catacombs, which he de- 
scribes in a manner which proves that the 
balm which trickles therein from certain 
miraculous skulls, and with which his fore- 
head was duly anointed, did not succeed in 
converting him to the “orthodox” faith. 
Passing on from the Dnieper to the Volga, 
M. Leger gives a lively sketch of Yaroslaf, 
one of the “ most intelligent” of Russian 
cities, peopled by only 30,000 inhabitants, 
but possessing half a score of “ establish- 
ments of public instruction,” proud of the 
recollection that its theatre was the cradle 
of dramatic art in Russia, and finding 
in its decadence some consolation in the 
thought that the cost of living there is 
only a third of what it is in Peters- 
burg or Moscow. Of its Juridical Lyceum, 
in which about 140 students receive a 
legal education, M. Leger speaks in terms 
of just praise, while he mourns with a jour- 
nalist’s regret over the sad fact that the city 
possesses no newspapers beyond one official 
and one religious periodical. From Yaroslaf 
he drops down “Mother Volga,” lightly 
sketching the various scenes which offer 
themselves to the voyager’s eye—the right 
bank of the river rising high above its 
waves, and enlivened by frequent windmills, 
the left flat and desolate, the plain stretching 
far away from the waterside, gloomy with 
forests and swamps, the huge barks steam- 
tugged against the stream, the floating prison 
drifting down it with its dingy cargo of 
convicts, all the characteristic features of 
Volga life, even to the robbers who no longer 
haunt the adjacent forests, and the “ bur- 
laks ” who have now ceased to tow vessels 
up the river. Of Nijny Novgorod’s great 
Fair or Yarmaka (from Jahrmarkt), he gives 
a lively picture, but the subject has been so 
often treated that he can find but few un- 
familiar features to depict. On the other 
hand, the sketch is thoroughly novel which 
he gives of a characteristic scene he wit- 
nessed one day at the Museum, when an 
illustrious historian induced a celebrated 
poet to improvise an impassioned invocation 
to the copy therein preserved of the ancient 
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standard of Pojarsky, the noble who shares 
with the burgher Minin the glory of having 
inspired prostrate Russia with the idea of 
rising against the Polish usurper. With an 
interesting description of Kazan and its 
mosque, a short account of Vladimir and its 
churches, M. Leger brings to a close the 
chatty record of his journeys “a travers la 
Russie.” 

To the popular tales of Russia, in which 
he recognises “ un parfum local, une saveur 
de terroir qui surprend agréablement le 
lecteur peu familier avec ce monde ignoré,” 
M. Leger devotes one chapter, and another 
to a Polish dramatist, Alexander Fredro, the 
author of eighteen comedies which appeared 
between the years 1819 and 1845, from one 
of which M. Leger gives several not over 
exhilarating extracts. Of more importance 
is the chapter entitled ‘“ Les études slaves en 
Russie,” which gives a brief but useful 
sketch of the principal writers on Slavonic 
antiquities in Russia and elsewhere. On this 
subject M. Leger is singularly well qualified 
to speak. His essay upon the Russian 
language cqntains much that is interesting 
and authentic, thongh we may be allowed to 
doubt whether Prince Bismarck really 
“ reads assiduously the Russian newspapers, ” 
as is aflirmed by “reporters who have 
penetrated into his privacy.” It seems, how- 


ever, that the Universal Illustration of St. 


Petersburg having lately asked for his auto- 
graph, the Prince sent inreply “a whole letter 
in Russian.” Finally, in his three chapters 
on “The Servian Language,” “ Bohemia 
and Panslavism,” and “A Page of Contem- 
porary History,” M. Leger conveys a great 
deal of information about the Servians, 
Montenegrins, and Czekhs which is singu- 
larly trustworthy, though at times a patriotic 
distaste for German influences makes itself 
slightly perceptible. M. Leger modestly 
declares in his preface that his sketches do 
not pretend to compete with the elaborate 
essays which MM. Leroy-Beaulieu and Alfred 
Ramband have for some time past been con- 
tributing to the Revue des Deux-Mondes, but 
they will at least, to use his own words, 
“serve as their commentary and comple- 
ment.” When the series is completed, of 
which the present volume and its pre- 
decessor, Le Monde Slave, form the first two 
instalments, it will certainly contain a large 
amount of curious information about what 
the author styles “une race trop longtemps 
méconnue, mais qui tient en ses mains 
Vavenir de |’Europe et le nétre.” 


W. R. S. Ratsron. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Castle Daly. A Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. By Annie Keary.. Three 
Vols. (London: Maemillan & Co., 
1875.) 

The Itape of the Gamp: or, Won at Last. 
By C. Welsh Mason, B.A. Three Vols. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

Loving and Loth. By the author of “The 
Sisters Lawless,” &c. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

Ir is strange that Ireland should still be so 

unhackneyed a subject in the world of fiction. 

It is true that Miss Edgeworth touched it 





with considerable skill, and Charles Lever 
seemed to regard it as his special sphere, but 
the number of Irish stories is still com- 
paratively small, and it has remained for the 
writer of Castle Daly to bring before English 
readers many phases of Irish life which will 
be new to them. To write of Ireland re- 
quires lively sympathies, appreciative feeling 
for humour and for pathos, a taste for 
natural beauty, and above all, something of 
the warmth, the quick impulse and poetical 
glamour of the national character ; all these 
Miss Keary has brought to bear on her work, 
combining them with artistic power and re- 
markable skill. 

For the date of her story she has chosen 
the time of the Irish famine and the sub- 
sequent rebellion, showing how closely the 
two events were interwoven, and how much 
the one was the outcome of the other. But 
to say that a book was about the Irish 
famine and the O’Connell rising would be 
enough to make any English reader shrug 
his shoulders impatiently and say it was not 
to his taste, and would not give the slightest 
idea of the genuine pathos and beauty of the 
story. The scene opens in the Irish country 
house from which the book is named, and 
there we are introduced to the reckless 
hospitable master, who cleverly hits off his 
own character when he says that “ something 
of a scramble comes naturally to him,” but 
whom we can well imagine the idol of his 
children and tenantry, while he gradually 
brings his place to ruin by his easy-going 
ways. Then we have the mistress, the calm 
staid English lady to whom the Irish ways 
have always been distasteful and by degrees 
become intolerable ; the golden-laired en- 
thusiast Ellen Daly, the type of allthatis most 
attractive in Irish character, warm-hearted, 
devoted, self-denying, full of romance 
and thoroughly unpractical; her brother, 
Connor, who has many of her enthusiastic 
qualities, but very little of her unselfishness, 
and in whom the unsatisfactory side of the 
national character is very cleverly drawn, 
heedlessly gay and noisily affectionate, with 
the short-sighted recklessness which comes 
to be selfishness, the quick impressiveness 
which degenerates into shallowness. In 
strong contrast with this we have the English 
side of the family represented by the elder 
brother, Pelham, with his mother’s ideas of 
decorum and restraint, thoroughly antagon- 
istic to everything that is essentially Irish, 
shrinking with disgust from the demonstra- 
tions of the tenantry, somewhat of a prig and 
coxcomb in his boyhood, but developing into 
a good man and a model landlord. There 
are two other Irish studies of character that 
are admirably drawn in their different ways ; 
gentle Anna Flaherty, who is the good genius 
of all the poor people round her, and dies a 
true martyr in the cause of their suffering, 
and contrasted with her D’Arcy, the type of 
the political agitator of those days, the would- 
be reformer whose patriotic zeal has such 
short-lived and unpractical results, and who 
is an example of the effects of that romantic 
partisanship which has too often taken the 
place of statesman-like action in Ireland. 
The rest of the principal actors in the drama 
are English. John Thornley is the intel- 
lectual man who works out theories upon 





Irish troubles; his strength of will is some- | subject in the spirit of patriotic sympathy 


times lowered to dogged persistency, but 
more often rises to true nobility, though 
Ellen Daly told him the truth when she put 
before him how entirely the Irishman mis- 
took his good intentions towards him :— 


“He appeared to you only a lawless robber 
holding on to property that did not belong to him, 
but in his own mind there were stubborn blind 
beliefs in rights that had come down to him 
through centuries of his ancestors, and these were 
too much a part of him to be thrown off at 
any bidding of yours. He could not have ex- 
plained himself to you or to any one, but the 
conviction that you were the robber and injurer, 
and not he, was strong in his thoughts, and con- 
fused all his relations to you.” 


This Irish point of view is one that the 
English mind will always be slow to under- 
stand. Bride Thornley represents the calm, 
well-balanced, heroic Englishwoman, and is 
well contrasted with her naive, impulsive 
little sister, the heiress Lesbia. The intro- 
duction of these English elements into the 
Trish life has been very carefully handled, 
though we cannot think it very probable 
that such thoroughly English-minded people 
would have taken Castle Daly for philan- 
thropic reasons in such troubled times. The 
love-story of John Thornley and Ellen Daly 
is fresh and original, though we think the 
episode of the destruction of John’s MS. is 
an unnatural one, and not adequately cleared 
up. The scenes in which Jobn is a witness 
to Ellen’s forgiveness of the miserable man 
who caused the death of her father—in which 
Ellen finds the fever corpses in the cabin— 
where the emigrants kneel unseen at the 
window of their friend, Anne Flaherty, to 
take a last farewell of her—and where Lesbia 
meets Pelham on his way to prison and con- 
fesses her love for him, would any of them 
be spoiled by quotation, but will not easily 
be forgotten by those who read them. We 
may be allowed to quote one short passage 
as a specimen, though necessarily a feeble 
one, of the simplicity and pathos with which 
the whole is written. It occurs in the worst 
part of the famine distress :— 

“Did you hear the news about Father Peter?’ 
‘That he is dead, do you mean?’ ‘ Yes, indeed. 
Biddy O’Rea came early this morning to tell us 
the poor old man was feeling very ill on Sunday 
it seems. Instead of preaching as he generally 
does before mass, he came and stood by the altar 
and said three times over a sentence out of the 
epistie of the day, “The fashion of this world 

asseth away,” and then he sat down and buried 
fis face in one of those old cotton pocket handker- 
chiefs of his, and cried, and all the people in the 
little chapel cried with him; but Biddy assured 
me there was a power of comfort in the 
tears, for had not Father Peter given the best 
news he could to them that found the world such 
a hard place to live in? The misery and the 
suffering and the dying of it were only g™ 
fashions. and the true life was to come. He ha 
gone to find it now.’” 

That a novel should give permanent help 
upon the vexed question of Irish difficulties 
is hardly to be hoped, and while it plainly 
states these difficulties this story throws 
little light upon their solution, but it 18 
something to have Ireland faithfully repre- 
sented as it is, with its loveableness and its 
faults, its laughter and its tears, and it 
seems very evident that “justice to Ireland” 
can only be done by those who approach the 
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and unflinching truthfulness which is shown 
by the writer of Castle Daly. 

The Rape of the Gamp is,as we are in- 
formed by the preface, the work of a dying 
man, and published after his death. As this 
is the case criticism fails entirely of one of 
its ends; no words of the reviewer’s can 
make any difference to the writer ; it remains 
only to tell the public what they will find in 
the book. The vulgarity of the name will 
deter many readers from opening it, and it 
may be as well to say at once that the Gamp 
is an umbrella which was lent to a young 
lady and never returned by her until the 
owner reclaimed it many months after, as a 
stern proof that his love was not to be pro- 
claimed. From this it can be judged that 
the plot of the book is not profound, nor can 
we ascertain that any special moral is con- 
veyed in it, though the author of the preface, 
who writes with much feeling about his 
dead friend, maintains that he was one who 
wrought with design. The plot is some- 
what confused and difficult to follow, which 
may easily be accounted for by the frag- 
mentary way in which the work of an in- 
valid would necessarily be written. The 
most vigorous part of it is the account of 
the distressed vessel in the third volume, 
and possibly the “design” of the book was 
to give a warning about the overloading of 
ships. 

Loving and Loth is chiefly a collection of 
adjectives, and by their aid it recounts 
the history of the girlhood of one Susie 
Daunay, who is an abrupt and unpleasant 
young lady. At the beginning of the book we 
are told that she feels herself “an inade- 
quate cause to produce any wished-for 
effect,” and throughont three volumes she 
seems to have great difficulty in knowing 
her own mind. The scene of two volumes 
is laid in England, while the last volume is 
American and ends with a tragedy at 
Niagara. Susie speaks sometimes with “a 
monotonous intensity,” sometimes with “a 
flat flaggy voice ;” says that the only two 
things she positively dislikes are ‘‘ snobs 
and Satan,” and wished that “ there should 
be nothing to afterwards make herself un- 
comfortable about in the whole of this com- 
pletely satisfying day.” She is at one time 
spoken of as “a little motionless piece of 
vivified dust,” and at another as “a worn- 
out miserable atom; ‘“‘sinks back ex- 
hausted with a plurality of emotions,” and 
tells her mamma that leaning over Niagara 
“makes her conscious of her soul.” We 
hear of “a snapping January morning,” 
“weepy eyes” and “that divine appetite- 
less thing we call the soul.” One old 
gentleman describes the nineteenth century 
er as a “ habnab, helter-skelter, conceited 
ot.” A young lady “floats up gauzy, 
daisied, entreating ;” “the air is flooded with 
fulvid light.” The most amusing scene in 
the book is where Susie goes on a show day 
to see the family-place of the man she has 
refused to marry, and does not like being 
asked to give up her umbrella. The author 
can deal with light scenes of this kind 
better than with the more profound pro- 
blems of life and death. F. M. Owen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Northern Star and Southern Cross. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co.) The great facilities for 
locomotion now enjoyed bring with them some 
startling prospects. Formerly “each putter out 
of five for one” claimed justifiably the privilege 
of telling long tales on his return, and had from 
the days of Sindbad his claim ungrudgingly 
allowed. Nor will any complain that such cir- 
cumnavigators as Anson and Cook have abused in 
any way the advantage of their position. But the 
case grows serious if every one who steams about 
our sea-girt ball is privileged to write his or her 
tour, especially when it assumes the character of 
an autobiography. 

Miss Weppert’s experiences are by no means 
limited to her two years of travel, but start with 
her cradle, and are detailed with a frankness 
genuine, we doubt not, but scarcely needful. Edu- 
cated in the Roman Catholic faith, and inveterately 
opposed to it from earliest childhood, her disclo- 
sures as to what she saw, and yet more of what she 
suspected in the various convents to which fate led 
her, do not please our taste. We do not, let us em- 
phatically repeat, distrust the writer’s veracity, and 
do full justice to the motives which impelled her 
to undertake the task of conveying from Allahabad 
to Belgium a highly dangerous female lunatic. 
But we would rather listen to her sincere raptures 
among the beauties of the tropics which she so 
well describes, than hear her repelling the insults 
of Prussian officials in Japan and Bavarian Dog- 
berrys in Germany, or rebuking a Buddhist priest 
for praying to a piece of wood. (By the way, his 
reply that the wood possessed the power of ac- 
cording his request only so long as while he prayed 
to it, which she terms “ superb nonsense,” appears 
to us to have in it the elements of admirably good 
sense, and to sum up, in fact, the whole question 
of idol-worship.) We cannot refrain from noting 
how much of kindness she seems to have received 
from men of many nations, but chiefly from Ame- 
ricans and English; and for this, let it in justice 
be said, she is always sincerely grateful. We 
shall be glad to meet her again, when she has had 
less irritating experiences. 

Corals and Coral Islands. By James TD. Dana, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale 
College. (Low & Co.) During the cruise of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, under Captain 
Wilkes, now more than thirty years ago, Professor 
Dana had unusual opportunities of studying corals 
in some of the finest reef-regions of the Pacific. 
That he turned these opportunities to good ac- 
count may be seen by consulting the fine Reports 
which he prepared on his return home. After 
laying such studies aside for many years, and 
meanwhile gaining a foremost position as a mine- 
ralogist, he betook himself to the subject afresh, 
and in 1872 published a —_ work on the 
structure of corals and coral islands. The present 
volume is a new edition of this work—a fact 
which might have been expressed on the title- 

age. Although much additional matter has been 
inserted, the size of the volume has been reduced, 
without, however, altering the original plan of the 
work. After giving a general description of the 
different kinds of coral-secreting organisms, Pro- 
fessor Dana describes the structure of the various 
types of reef, and discusses their probable origin. 
The author's original observations on the growth 
of coral-polypes, and on the relation of one kind 
of reef to another, lend strong support to Mr. 
Darwin’s famous theory of the formation of 
barrier-reefs and atolls; the two naturalists, in 
fact, differing on only a few points of minor im- 
portance. While so much of the work shows that 
the information has been brought into accord with 
the latest scientific researches, we are surprised to 
find the distinguished author still grouping corals 
with echinoderms under the old-fashioned name 
of Radiates. Professor Dana has written in a 
style sufficiently popular to secure a large class of 
« readers, and the work is rendered further attrac- 








tive by the bold engravings with which it is so 
liberally illustrated. 

No more useful work of reference has been pub- 
lished this year than the one lately sent us by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Zhe Annals of Owr Time, by 
Joseph Irving, with a Supplement bringing the 
work down to the opening of Parliament in 1874. 
The object of Mr. Irving has been to collect to- 
gether in a handy form all the noteworthy occur- 
rences from the accession of Queen Victoria, with 
sufficient details about them to render searches 
among old newspaper files and such like sources 
of modern history unnecessary for ordinary pur- 
poses. “ Every occurrence—metropolitan or pro- 
vincial—which gave rise to public excitement or 
discussion, or became the starting-point for new 
trains of thought affecting our social life, has been 
judged proper matter for this volume.” All de- 
bates in Parliament remarkable as affecting the 
fate of parties, or leading to important changes 
in our relations with foreign Powers, receive full 
and impartial treatment; while a note is made of 
the progress of all material bills through the two 
Houses, or of the majorities which decided their 
fate. The compiler has wisely, we think, made 
his obituary notices as brief as possible, as such 
matter might easily be ame so as to lessen 
the utility of the book by its unwieldiness, and is 
readily accessible elsewhere: the death of no per- 
son, however, prominent in public affairs or well- 
known for his or her connexion with literature, 
science, or art, passes by unchronicled. Not only 
have newspapers and the Annual Registers been 
laid under contribution, but memoirs, diaries, 
proceedings of learned societies, &c., have been 
searched for records of events best worth preser- 
vation. The success of the first edition of this 
work has encouraged both author and publishers 
to introduce many improvements in this new and 
enlarged issue. Such labours would be of small 
value without a full and exhaustive index to 
them, and in this respect there seems to be little 
wanting. 

Mr. A. Porson has written (Oxford and Lon- 
don: J. Parker & Co.; Tewkesbury: Garrison) 
thirty small pages of Notes of Quaint Words and 
Sayings in the Dialect of South Worcestershire, 
which contain several interesting facts. The 
material, however, as it stands, was hardly worth 
separate publication, and it is to be regretted that 
the author did not place his notes in the hands of 
the English Dialect Society, as he would doubt- 
less have received from Mr. Skeat suggestions 
which would have enabled him to much increase 
their value ; as he did not, consideration for future 
workers compels us to point out some of their 
defects. Mr. Porson states that he has endeavoured 
to give the pronunciation of words ; as usual with 
those unaware of the difficulties, he has often 
utterly failed. Under the heading “a is some-+ 
times sounded as ai,’ we have say, pay, &c., 
whose pronunciation is given as sdiy, party, Kc. ; 
but what sound Mr. Porson means by dy, we can- 
not tell, except that it is probably not a labialised 
vowel. Our perplexity is increased by finding 
under the same rubric that fare, care, &c., are 
sounded as fair, cair, &c.; in ordinary English 
spelling long a and ai represent the same sound, 
the two words fare and fair being phonetically 
identical. The re-spellings consequently leave us 
no wiser than before; and what collections of 
sounds are intended to be indicated by bury 
(rabbit-hole), hougy (big, huge), queisce (wood- 

igeon), querante (spree), is also a mystery. 
Bovendl words and phrases, such as beetle (wooden 
hammer), call (occasion), chock-full, clomber 
(as clamber), coffer (chest), cowl (chimney-top), 
oaf (fool), r?me (hoar-frost), to feel bad, the clock 
warned, have nothing quaint about them; they 
are familiar to most Londoners and many dic- 
tionaries, being in several cases the regular terms. 
We are glad that Mr. Porson has often illustrated 
the meaning of the words by giving short dia- 
logues ; one of them shows that moval is not, as 
he says, model, but copy, and we are therefore 
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justified in doubting whether Lissom is really light- | 
some. We refrain from comment on the deriva- 
tions, and only give aspecimen; wnked (awkward) 
from Latin wneus. Altogether Mr. Porson has 
not done nearly as much or as well as he could 
easily have done, if he had known better how to do 
it and had taken more pains ; but such alphabetical 
order as blue, bury, butty, bannut, benefit, bunnell, 
boughten, beetle (the rest of the list is similar), 
and the term “quaint” in the title, make one 
believe that he does not think the subject worth 
much trouble. 


Carlo Botta a Corfi. Per cura di Carlo 
Dionisotti. (Torino: Cavale e Comp.) Carlo 
Botta’s name is revered in Italy as one who, by 
his writings and patriotism, may be considered as 
the precursor of the national renaissance. Signor 
Carlo Dionisotti, his biographer, has taken ad- 
vantage of the occasion of the transfer of his 
ashes from Paris to Santa Croce, where it is to 
be hoped a monument will be erected in honour 
of the successor of Guicciardini, to render a new 
tribute to his memory. He has now published 
an inedited work of Botta, a narrative, related in 
the form of a novel, of an incident which occurred 
in 1740 in the Island of Zante, when Botta was 
director-general of the French military hospital 
at Corfu. In addition to the tale are some un- 
published letters of Botta, of the highest his- 
torical interest as relating to events that occurred 
in Piedmont at the end of the last and beginning 
of the present century. EpITor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Marquis of Lorne has in the press a narra- 
tive poem of above 3,000 lines, called Guido and 
Lita: a Tale of the Riviera, founded on an inci- 
dent in one of the many Saracen inroads which 
troubled the eoast of Provence during the tenth 
century. The volume will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Sir Ricnarp Hanson, Chief Justice of South 
Australia, the author of a work published anony- 
mously in 1869, entitled The Jesus of History, has 
another book, the fruits of continued studies, in 
the press, to be entitled The Apostle Paul and the 
Preaching of Christianity to the Fall of Jerusalem. 
It will published by Messrs, Williams and 
Norgate. 

Messrs, MAcMILLAN AND Co. announce for pub- 
lication in the autumn a Library Edition, in three 
vols. 8vo., of Mr. John Richard Green’s Short 
History of the English People. The book is 
undergoing thorough revision, and considerable 
additions will be made throughout, the latter part 
especially receiving much fuller treatment than 
the extent of the present edition allowed. 


A FIFTH (posthumous) edition of Tischendorf’s 
edition of the Septuagint has appeared, preceded 
by a letter from Professor Delitzsch to Professor 
de Lagarde, defending himself and Tischendorf 
from the charges brought against them both by 
Professor de Lagarde in his recent edition of the 
Psalter of Jerome. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly 
ag in a collected form a series of Papers by 

r. Frank Ives Scudamore, which were recently 
contributed to the Standard under the nom de 
plume of “The Sleepless Man.” 


M. Coqueret, the learned and eloquent French 
Protestant divine, had been engaged for the last 
four years of his life on a Histoire des religions 
comparées. It is to be hoped that some chapters 
at least of it may be rescued from the fate of 
most unfinished works. 


_Mr. Asnton Drtke has now nearly completed 
his work on The Russian Power, which will be 
published by Messrs, Macmillan in the course of 
the autumn. 


Tue same publishers have in the press a new 





edition of J. C. Hare's Mission of the Comforter, a 


complete edition of Miss Rossetti’s poems, and a 
new and thoroughly revised edition of Professor 
Daniel Wilson’s Prehistoric Man. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. have likewise inthe 
press a memoir of the late Rajah Brooke, embracin 
a@ period from 1830 to his death in 1868, and tol 
mainly in the words of his letters and journals. 
The book will contain a portrait and maps, and is 
the work of Miss Gertrude Jacob, with the con- 
currence of the Rajah’s family. 


Mr. Jonn Taytor, the author of the article on 
“ Bristol” in the present number, is of the Bristol 
Museum and Library, not, as was last week stated 
by an obvious oversight, of the British Museum 
and Library. 


Dr. Kvenen, of Leyden, has brought out the 
first part of a popular work on The Prophets and 
Prophecy among the Israelites. (Leiden: Engels, 
1875.) It is but rarely that a theologian who 
has so completely broken with tradition can realize 
to himself the state of mind of those who are 
still in the conservative camp or halting between 
two opinions. The present work is specially 
designed for the English public, and productions 
of English theology are constantly referred to. 
The lucidity of its style will commend it to a 
wide circle of readers, should it meet with a com- 
petent translator. 


Tue “Song of Songs” has for the first time 
been translated into the “ Indo-Oriental” gipsy 
tongue by James Pincherle; it is published at 
Trieste, with the Italian opposite, and dedicated 
to Captain Burton. 


A VERY curious manuscript collection of old 
German plays, chiefly of a Scriptural character, 
has lately been purchased for the British 
Museum. It fills eleven volumes, and may 
be described under the following heads:— 
School Plays acted in the Gymnasium at Zug, 
1727 ; Tragedi von der Menchwerdung Christit, by 
Jacob Frener, re-written by Johann Fridolin, and 
again in 1763, by Heinrich Nochbur ; Christliches 
Schauwspill von der heiligen Biidserin Maria 
Magdalena, &c.; Das Spiel vom Lohn in Heinberg, 
by Johann Adam Rendlin; Histort von dem leben 
des Heyligen Abt wnd Beichtigers Landelini: a 
drama acted in Willisan, Lucerne, in 1722; Christ- 
liches Schauspihil von dem Arphaxal ein kunig der 
Medyer, &c.; Lustspil von dem heiligen Jost, by 
Jacob Frener, 1635; The Play of Formerius, 
acted at Malters in Lucerne, 1738; Comedi von 
einem adelichen junglig Iustabuliss genant, by 
Jacob Frener ; Schauspiel von dem Heiligen Pro- 
copius, performed at Lucerne, eighteenth century ; 
Christliches Schawwspil von dem . . . braoder 
Chausen, &c., by Jacob Frener ; preceded by songs. 


Some good manuscript collections for the history 
and antiquities of Cheshire have also been pur- 
chased for the Museum. These include a Roll of 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of Chester; Cestriae 
comitatus descriptus, &c., by John Legh, 1638, 
principally notices of the chief families, with 
drawings of their arms ; Briefe notes of Antiquitye 
of the famose cittye of Chester, with names of 
Mayors and Sherifis to the year 1646, ... ; 
Orange his book; The Antiquities of Chester, 
collected by learned and experienced authors of 
great antiquity, etc.; The Mayors, and the 
Antiquities of Chester, by Will. Aldersley, 1594; 
Chronological events to 1771; Monumental In- 
scriptions from the Parish Churches of Chester ; 
Pedigrees of Cheshire Families; and a copy by 
Robert Smith of the Herald’s Visitation of Cheshire 
in 1613. 


Tur history of the ancient sport of Archery is 
well illustrated in some other volumes lately added 
to the same department. These are chiefly in the 
handwriting of William Latham, F.A.S., who was 
living in the latter half of the last century, and 
consist of collections for a general history of the 
sport, anecdotes, and “Rules for the Annual 
Feast of the Finsbury Archers, from 1652 to 
1754,” lists of Captains, etc. 





Awmone the principal articles in the third volume 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, we ng Srey - those 
on Athens, by the Rev. E. L. Hicks; Atlantic, 
Baltic, Black Sea, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter; 
Atmosphere, Barometer, by Mr. A. Buchan; 
Atom, Attraction, by Professor Clerk Maxwell ; 
Attica, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer; Augustine, by 
Principal Tulloch; Augustus, by Dean Merivale ; 
Aurora, by Mr. H. R. Procter; Austria and 
Belgium, by Mr. D. Kay; Axiom, by Professor 
Croom Robertson ; Babylon, Babylonia, by the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce; Bach, thoven, &c., by Dr. F. 
Hueffer; Bacon, by Mr. R. Adamson ; hdad 
by Sir H. C. Rawlinson; Balance, by Professor 
Dittmar; Balance of Power, by Mr. H. Reeve; 
Banking, by Mr. L. H. Courtney; Basilica, by 
Canon Venables; Baths, by Dr. J. M‘Pherson ; 
Battle, by Colonel C. C. Chesney ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by Mr. Swinburne; Bee, by Mr. J. Hunter; 
Bell, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis; Bentham, by Pro- 
fessor Holland ; Bentley, by the Rev. M. Pattison ; 
Berosus, &c., by Mr. G. Smith; Bézique, &c., by 
Mr. H. Jones; Bible, by Professor W. Robertson 
Smith; Bibliography, by Mr. Fairfax Taylor; 
Billiards, &c., by Mr. G. F. Pardon; Biology, by 
Professor Huxley and Mr. W. Thiselton , be 
and Birds, by Mr. Parker and Professor Newton. 


Amone engagements for subsequent volumes 
are :— , Coelenterates ; Professor Arm- 
strong, Chemistry ; Professor E, Caird, Cartesian- 
ism; Professor Cayley, Curves; Mr. Francis 
Darwin, Breeds and Breeding; Mr. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism; Mr. Thomas Davidson, Brachiopoda ; 
Professor Eggeling, Brahminism; Dr. Giinther, 
Fishes ; Professor Jenkin, Bridge ; Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell, Charles V.; Mr. John Morley, Burke ; 
Mr. Papworth, Building; &c., &c. 

Tue Kélnische Zeitung announces the speedy 

ublication of works on the Coptic language left 
o the late Friedrich Riickert, who, it would 
appear, had devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the study of Coptic during the later years of 
his life. Riickert’s attention seems to have been 
directed to Coptic by his earlier study of Arabic. 

Dr. E. Korine, of Breslau, has undertaken to 
edit for the Early English Text Society the 
Romances of Sir Bevis of Hampton, and Sir 
Tristram, with Critical Introductions. 


Dr. R. P. Witcxer, of Leipzig, has been 
lately awe co-editor of Dr. Grein’s Lib 
of Anglo-Saxon Prose. This appointment wi 
secure the great want in Dr. Grein’s work, the 
collation of all the texts with their MSS. Dr. 
Wiilcker is known in all our chief libraries as a 
zealous studier of MSS., and we are glad to hear 
that Messrs. Triibner have secured his services as 
editor of Mr. Thomas Wright’s amalgamated 
volumes of vocabularies. 


Dr. ANDRESEN, of Bonn, a pupil of Professor 
Delius, is now in London odiuiing our British 
Museum MS. of Wace’s Roman de Rou, a 
Romance of Rollo, for a new edition, which he 
hopes to produce speedily. For the last eight 
months Dr, Andresen has been collating the Paris 
MSS. of the work. Pluquet’s old edition of the 
Row has long been considered out of date. 


Dr. Rrmsavtr has just sent to press his edition 
of the late John Gough Nichols’s collections for 
the History of the Boy Bishop for the Camden 
Society. We understand that many of the 
documents and details are curious in the extreme. 


Mr. FurRnIvat has lately been examining the 
grounds for Mr. J. P. Collier’s attributing to 
Francis Thynne, the continuator of Holinshed 
and Chaucer critic, four early books on social 
manners, &c., the Debate between Pride and Low- 
liness (Old Shakespeare Society); a Drsputation 
between the Cap and Head, 1564; News from the 

jorth, 1579; and The Case is Altered, 1604. 
Having decided from the style of the books that 
they could not possibly be Francis Thynne’s, that 
the attribution of them to him was mere “ harum- 
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scarumness or perverseness,” Mr. Furnivall after- 
wards found an express — statement by 
Thynne, in a well-known book, that he did not 
jump into print till 1586. The signature “F. 
Th.” on the title-page of the copy of The Debate 
between Pride and Lowliness, of which Mr. 
Collier made so much, has also been re-examined 
by Mr. Furnivall, and he, having lately seen all 
the signatures of Francis Thynne in the British 
Museum and Bridgewater Libraries, strongly con- 
firms the opinion expressed by former critics that 
this Debate signature is a modern fo: , one of 
those (no doubt) by the forger of the perean 
documents in the Bridgewater Library. 

Tue Philological Society is printing extra 
copies of Mr. Henry Jenner’s Paper on the Manx 
Language for separate circulation. 

Tue English Dialect Society has three Glossaries 
at press. 

Tue German Anthropological Society opened 
its meeting, on Morday, August 9, at Munich, 
where the members were welcomed on the part 
of the Bavarian Government by the Minister for 
the Interior, Herr von Lutz. Professor Virchow 
replied, and after referring to the special condition 
and efforts of the society, entered somewhat at 
ae into the consideration of the general scope 
and aims of anthropology, and the extent to which 
Bavaria, by its numerous ancient German and 
Roman remains, possesses the means of con- 
tributing to the elucidation of some points of 
interest, bearing upon this recent branch of science. 
The first day’s meeting closed with an eloquent 

, sparkling with wit and humour, by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Sepp, on the unmistakeable evidence 
of the presence of Goths in Upper Bavaria. On 
the following day, Professor Virchow read a 

r on the statistics of the craniology of 

y, which will probably prove the most im- 

portant communication laid before the society, and 

which from the character of the author and the 

nature of the subject cannot fail to interest scien- 

tific men of all countries, and of every school of 
anthropological opinion. 

Proressor F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, U.S., author of the well- 
Inown Anglo-Saxon Grammar, in a letter written 
this month to Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, says :-— 

“Our Philological Association,” which met last 
month, “ appointed a committee to report next year 
on the Reformed Spelling. The State of Connecticut 
passed a Bill, the vote in the Senate being unanimous, 
ereating a commission to examine the matter in re- 
spect to the Spelling of the Public Documents 
{printed by the State) and the books used in the 
public schools.” 

Professor March takes much interest in this 
movement, which seems to have lately be- 
come popular in America. The necessity for 
some improvement in our spelling has long 
been felt. The English Philological Society 
in 1869 appointed a committee consisting of Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, Dr. R. Morris, Professor J. Payne, 
Professor Russell Martineau, and Mr. D. P. Fry, 
to whom were afterwards added Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and Mr. Wheatley, to consider the sub- 
ject. After six meetings of many hours each they 
could come to no agreement upon any one prin- 
¢cinle to be adopted, but after considering the 
= proposed by Mr. E. Jones, recommended 

. Fry and Mr. Ellis to lay their schemes before 
the Society: and after those papers (which are 
printed in the Philological Transactions) had been 
tead on May 6 and June 3, 1870, two nights in 
November were devoted to a discussion on the 
subject, resulting in the Society’s resolving “to 
take no action in the matter.” It will be interest- 
ing to watch the result in the United States. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall, author 
of The Quest of the Saint Graal, Records of the 
Western Shore, Echoes from Old Cornwall, Cornish 
as Footprints of Former Men in East Corn- 


? 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: “In one or two of 
the books about Shelley, mention is made of a 
drama by Lieutenant Edward Ellerker Williams, 
who perished by drowning along with the poet, in 
July, 1822. Thestatement is that Williams, who 
had till then shown no propensity for metrical com- 
position, came so far under the influence of Shel- 
ley’s poetical ardour in daily intercourse, as to 
undertake a blank-verse drama; and Shelley 
wrote, for insertion in this play, the beautiful 
bridal-song, ‘The golden gates of sleep unbar.’ 
I have lately read Lieutenant Williams’s play, 
which is entitled The Promise; or a Year, a 
Month, and a Day. It was completed by Septem- 
ber, 1821 (I think the date had been placed some- 
what later in previous accounts), was offered, 
under the pseudonym of ‘Captain Samuel Cox,’ 
to the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre; was 
declined by them in October as not being a good 
acting-play, though replete with literary ele- 
gance; and is now in the possession of one 
of the few surviving friends of Williams and of 
Shelley. The story of the play is modified 
from one of the tales in the Decameron. Torello, 
a lordly merchant of Pavia, joins the crusade 
against Saladin, pledging his loving wife Adalita 
to wait ‘a year,a month, anda day,’ before any 
presumption of his death shall induce her to re- 
marry. This term is just expiring, and Adalita, 
under extreme ecclesiastical pressure, is just hold- 
ing her detested wedding-feast with a new bride- 
groom, when Torello, reappearing in Pavia, claims 
her as his own; he having in the interim been 
taken prisoner by Saladin, and afterwards released 
and sent home in utmost haste by that sovereign, 
who recognises Torello as one who had treated 
him with signal hospitality when, shortly before 
the outbreak of the crusade, he had come dis- 
guised to Italy to reconnoitre. This story is told 
by Lieutenant Williams in sufficiently fluent and 
agreeable blank verse, not marked, however, by 
any clear symptom of power or originality. There 
is nothing in the least Shelleyan either in the treat- 
ment of the verse, or in the intellectual tone— 
except, indeed, that a spirit of religious tolerance 
is apparent passim.” 

TuE number of printed books, parts, and pam- 
phlets, purchased during last year for the National 
Art Library of the South Kensington Museum 
amounted to 2,478, beside 319 presented volumes. 
Among them may be mentioned an important 
work in three large folio volumes, entitled Re- 
cueil @ Estampes @ apres les plus beaux tableaux des 
plus fameux Peintres de I’Ecole Flamande, con- 
taining 203 plates, issued “de l’Imprimerie de 
Son Altesse Royale ” (Charles Duke of Lorraine) 
in 1771; also Ferrario, 2/ Costume Antico e Mo- 
derno, the French translation in fourteen volumes 
quarto, coloured plates; Pauly, Description 
ethnographique des Peuples de la Russte, large 
folio, 1862; Costume, a collection of about 
800 plates of the costumes of various coun- 
tries, bound in eight volumes; Thibault, Aca- 
démie de T Espée, containing interesting illus- 
trations of costume, 1628; Woodburn, Gallery 
of rare Portraits, two volumes quarto, 1816; 
Cauvet, Recueil d’Ornemens, folio, 1777 ; Caldani, 
Teones Anatomicae, 1801 ; Euvre de Jehan Fouquet, 
being reproductions in colour and gold of illumi- 
nated miniatures and ornaments of MSS., existing 
in various public and private collections, two 
volumes ; Armand, Histotre de Saint Remit, plates, 
1846 ; Turner's illustrations of Scott’s prose and 
poetical works, India proof impressions, 1835: 
Bourassé, La Touwraine, Histoire et Monuments, 
folio, Tours, 1856, &e., &c. 

The classes of early typography and of early book 
ornament and illustration have received some addi- 
tions. Among these may be mentioned Radicalis 
Attestatio fidet, Ke., a specimen of Nuremberg 
printing in 1477, by Creiissner; Biblia Magna 
cum concordantwis, &e., Lyons, 1520, fine Gothic 
letter; Fenestella de Magistratibus, &c., Basle, 
1523; Josephus, Le grant Almageste du Tres- 
noble, §c., Josephe Flavie, Due des Juifs, §c., Paris, 





1533; Luther, Kirchen Postilia, folio, Wittem- 
berg, 1567 ; Tabernaemontanus Neuw Kreuterbuch, 
Frankfurt, 1613, &c. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—General Report by the Comp- 
troller in Bankruptcy (price 2d.) ; Return of all 
Vessels ordered to surveyed by the Board 
of Trade (price 1}d.); Papers relating to Regula- 
tions for Grain Cargoes at Montreal and New 
York (price 1}d.); Report of Committee on the 
Increased Cost of Telegraphs (price 2d.) ; Report 
of Committee on Police Superannuation Funds 
(price 2s. 8d.); Return of all Schools in England 
and Wales transferred to School Boards (price 
4d.); Fifty-third Report of the Inspectors- 
General of Prisons of Ireland (price 2s. 5d.); 
Correspondence respecting cases of alleged Re- 
ligious Persecution in Turkey (price 1s. 6}d.); 
Return relating to East India Opium Revenue 
(price 1d.) ; Report of Select Committee on Loans 
to Foreign States (price 1s. 2d.) ; Seventeenth 
Report of the Commissioners of the Caledonian 
Canal (price 2d.); Third Report of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission (price 1s.) ; Seventh 
Report on the Judicial Statistics of Scotland (price 
1s. 6d.); Report of Select Committee on Ker 
Forest (price 4s. 2d.); Commercial Reports 
from H.M.’s Consuls in China, 1874; Report by 
the Commissioners of the Fishery Board, Scot- 
land (price 4d.); Report of Select Committee on 
Public Works Loans Bill (price 1s.) ; Correspond- 
ence relating to the Affairs of certain Native 
States in the Malay Peninsula, with Maps (price 
58.) ; Twenty-Second Report of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, with Appendices (price 4s, 6d.) ; Sixth 
Report (price 5s. 3d.), Seventh Report (price 
10d.), and Eighth Report (price 7d.) of the 
Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and 
the Advancement of Science; Extracts from the 
Report of the French Labour Laws Commission 
bearing on the Importation of Indian Coolies into 
the French Colonies (price 1}d.) ; Thirty-Ninth 
Report of the Inspectors of the Prisons of Great 
Britain, Southern Division (price 2s, 2d.) ; Corre- 
spondence respecting the German Vessel Turandot 
captured by a French Cruiser during the Franco- 
German War (price 2d.); Report on the Oondi- 
tion and Progress of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland (price ld.); Seventeenth detailed Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland (price 1s. 8d.) ; Report 
of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
for 1874 (price 1s.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of a correspond- 
ent for the following extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. W. L. Watts, announcing his 
successful exploration of a hitherto unknown 
region of Iceland :— 

“ Reykjavik : July 23, 1875, 

“T have crossed the Vatna Jikull, and examined 
the voleanoes to the north of it. It occupied me 
about eighteen days, with bad weather to Grim- 
stadr. The Vatna is the highest mountain in 
Iceland. The Jékulls are increasing considerably 
both in summer and winter; and I think Iceland 
must eventually follow the path of Greenland. 

(Signed) “Wm. L. Warts.” 


Tue Admiralty have just printed the fourth 
number of the Hydrographic Proceedings of 
H.M.S. Challenger, which contains Captain 
Frank Thomson’s Report dated from Yokohama, 
April 11, 1875, and Staff-Commander Tizard’s 
remarks on the temperature of the China, Sulu, 
Celebes and Banda seas, witli oceanic sections 
showing the isothermal lines at different depths 
in the seas partially enclosed by the Indian or 
Malay Archipelago, Captain Thomson found the 
natives on the coast of New Guinea far from 
friendly, and describes his reception as follows :-— 

“ We anchored inside Point Caillie on the evening 
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of the 23rd and shifted further into the bay the fol- 
lowing morning, anchoring in thirty-five fathoms, 
mud. Boats were hoisted and armed, to begin work, 
but the menacing attitude of the natives on two 
occasions determined me to leave the same evening. 
A stay of a week or ten days would, perhaps, have 
brought about a good understanding, but with such 
uncertainty, time, I feared, could not be spared; nor 
did I consider that the service on which we were 
engaged would justify an embroilment, and perhaps 
bloodshed. There were about 100 canoes alongside 
during the whole day, with from three to six natives 
in each, but not one of them could be induced to 
put a foot on board, and although trade was carried 
on briskly and in the fairest spirit on both sides, for 
bows and arrows and other native productions, never- 
theless up went their bows on the most groundless 
alarm, even on the back turn of the screw.” 


At a recent meeting of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Munich, Dr. Nachtigal gave the mem- 
bers an account of his interesting expeditions 
into the land of the Tibbos on the eastern 
boundaries of Fezzan. He described how on his 
arrival in March, 1869, at Murzuk, the capi- 
tal of Fezzan, whither he had come in twenty- 
five days, with a well-appointed caravan from 
Tripoli, to deliver the presents sent by the Empe- 
ror of Germany to Omar, chief ruler of Bornu, in 
recognition of the favourable reception which had 
been given by that prince to all Germans travel- 
ling through his territories; he had been disap- 
pointed in his expectation of finding means of 
continuing his journey. Seeing no prospect of 
meeting with a caravan for nearly a twelvemonth, 
he determined to make an excursion into the lands 
of the Tibbos, in spite of all the warnings of the 
people of Fezzan, who declared that if he entered 
the lands of that tribe, he would certainly be 
captured, and probably murdered. The prognos- 
tications of the men of Fezzan were so far verified 
that he was made a prisoner as soon as he crossed 
the Tibbos boundary, and only saved his life by 
flight after six months’ close confinement, return- 
ing sick and stripped of everything he possessed 
to Murzuk, where he had long been given up 
as lost. In February, 1870, he joined a caravan 
leaving Murzuk for Bornu, which it reached in 
sixty days. Here he was received with great dis- 
tinction by the sheik or ruler, Omar, who evinced 
special satisfaction at the sight of the chair of 
state and the needle-gun which formed part of the 
royal gifts sent from Germany; but it was ob- 
vious that the only value which the African 
—* attached to the pictures of the Imperial 

amily, of which he was also the bearer, was due 
to their gilt frames. He stayed in Bornu three 
ears, till the restoration of peace among the neigh- 
uring tribes at last enabled him to visit the 
Baghermi kingdom and the country of the 
Vadeis. 

The habits of the people dwelling to the south 
of Shary he found to be more peculiar than those 
of any other tribes whom he visited, for here the 
women as well as the men went about naked; 
and while the former shaved their heads, the 
latter let their hair grow, plaited it into coils and 
twists, and adorned their heads with shells and 
glass beads. Occasionally, however, they wore 
their hair unadorned, and bound a skin around 
their bodies. In Bornu the medium of barter 
consisted of cowries, or other shells, but in Vadei 
bits of grass-cloth were in current use as money. 

Dr. Nachtigal concluded his address with a de- 
scription of his visit to the newly-acquired Egyp- 
tian province of Darfur in the early part of the 
a 1873, when he returned to the shores of the 

editerranean, after one of the most interesting 
African expeditions ever undertaken by a Euro- 
pean. 

THe German papers announce the discovery at 
Laybach, in Carniola, of extensive remains of 
lacustrine dwellings, for the further exploration 
of which the local municipality has granted the 
required authorisation and the necessary funds. 
In mode and materials of structure and in the re- 
mains found, the Laybach lacustrine dwellings 





appear to be identical with those of the Swiss 
lakes. 


A PAPER by Don José Monlan, published in a 
recent number of the Revista Balear, gives much 
interesting information regarding olive cultivation 
on the Peninsula, and especially in the Balearic 
Islands. From it we gather that a thirtieth part 
of the whole cultivated land of Spain is employed 
in the growth of olives. Consul Bidwell in re- 
ferring to this paper in his recent official report 

ints out that the olea tree originally grows wild 
in the mountain land of the Balearic Islands, pro- 
ducing a fruit which bears nooil. When brought 
under cultivation grafting is practised. The 
ancient historians of Majorca tell us that in 
olden times the olive was unknown in these 
islands, and that the art of grafting was taught 
to the islanders by the Carthaginians. The appear- 
ance of some of the enormous and ancient-looking 
olive trees now to be seen in Majorca seems to 
satisfy this account. Consul Bidwell once asked 
an intelligent Majorcan farmer how old he thought 
some of these trees were, and his answer was: “I 
believe they may well date from the time of the 
Flood.” It is a remarkable feature in their growth 
that one seldom or never sees two alike. Almost 
all in the course of time assume most grotesque 
forms, and upon old trees whose trunks are rent 
open and torn into half a dozen shreds one often 
sees the finest crop of fruit. 








CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES GfOGRA- 
PHIQUES: DEUXIEME SESSION, PARIS, 1875. 


(Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 


August 4.—Baron von Richthofen, President.— 
In Section I. the question of an international 
zero point to which all levels might be referred 
was discussed. Reference was first made to the 
work of Bourdaloue, who carried a line of levels 
across the Isthmus of Suez, and showed M. de 
Lesseps that there would be no necessity for locks 
in his great canal. On his return to France, 
Bourdaloue, while engaged on the levelling con- 
nected with the French Survey, determined the 
difference between the main level of the Atlantic 
and that of the Mediterranean, at certain points, 
to be about two feet, and a question arose in the 
section as to which of these should be adopted as 
a zero point. The view of the majority seemed 
to be that the levels in all the countries of 
Western Europe should be referred to the Medi- 
terranean, and that the zero points of those 
countries which refer their levels to the English 
Channel, the North Sea, or the Baltic, should be 
connected with the Mediterranean zero point by 
special lines of levelling. The desirability of ad- 
ditional observations on the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean coasts was also touched upon. In 
Section II. some interesting remarks were made 
on the movements of polar ice, and Admiral 
Delangle proposed the publication of a series 
of detailed questions which should be issued 
to all ships engaged in fisheries within the Arctic 
circle. Dr. Dor explained his theory that the 
freedom of the Norwegian ports from ice was due 
rather to the saltness of the water than to the 
action of the Gulf Stream, and he alluded to the 
comparatively early closing of the Baltic ports, 
which he attributed to the large admixture of 
fresh water in the sea. In Section III. M. 
Milne-Edwards explained his views on the origi- 
nal distribution of zoological types, supporting 
them by reference to the existing distribution of 
types of birds, reptiles, and mammals’; and in 
Section IV. pre-historic man was discussed. In 
Section VII. Dr. Nachtigal gave an account of 
his journey to Wadai and Darfur, describing the 
peculiar habits of robbery, drunkenness, and 
cruelty of several of the tribes, as well as the 
frightful scenes connected with the slave trade, 
and alluding particularly to the probable future 
of Darfur, now that it has been brought under the 





influence of Egypt. M. Rohlfs also made some 





remarks on his recent expedition to the Libyan 


Desert. In the afternoon M. de Cessac gave 
some details of his scientific voyage to the Cape 
De Verd Islands, and in the evening there was a 
meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, at 
which M. Janssen showed on a screen some 
peters of the Transit of Venus, taken with 
is revolving apparatus. 


August 5.—Herr von Hochstetter and Herr 
Hunfalvy, Presidents.—In Section I. there was a 
long and desultory discussion on local attrac- 
tion, in which the French speakers appeared to 
support views contrary to those of the most emi- 
nent European astronomers, including M. Struve, 
whose very clear statement of his own opinions 
was constantly interrupted by his opponents. In 
Section II. Admiral Delangle drew attention to 
the wind charts of M. Brau, of the French navy, 
which were in many respects better than those of 
Maury, and discussed the theory of ascending and 
descending atmospheric currents. In Section IIL 
the ethnologists and anthropologists separated 
themselves from the main section, and formed a 
sub-section, in which several interesting subjects 
were brought forward; M. Mainof compared the 
Fins with the Sclaves, and showed the modifica- 
tions which must have been undergone by the 
people of Onega and Ladoga; Herr Hunfalvy 
alluded to the Magyars as presenting two different 
types, though having the same language: and 
Count Miniscalchi gave many interesting details 
relative to the Accas. In Section V. the subject 
of a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
came under discussion, and the “—_ was 
opened by M. de Lesseps, who, after alluding to 
the difficulties he had met with in constructing 
the Suez Canal, expressed his opinion that all idea 
of a canal with locks should be abandoned. The 
canal projects of M. de Gogorza, M. Bionne, and 
M. de Puyot, were afterwards considered. Sec- 
tion VI. came to the important conclusion that in 
all schools at least two hours per week should be 
devoted to physical, economic, and political geo- 
graphy, and considered it desirable that geogra- 
phical instruction, which had hitherto been joined 
to that of history, should for the future be en- 
trusted to special professors. In Section VII. 
there was a discussion of much interest to 
Frenchmen, and to the French colonies of 
Algeria and Senegal, as to the best route 
between Algiers and St. Louis. M. Soleillet, who 
is already well known as an African explorer, 

roposes in his next journey to pass vid El Golcah, 
Mikalah, and Timbuktu to St. Louis, but this 
route was strongly opposed by M. Rohlfs. In the 
afternoon Dr. Nachtigal, who we understand is to 
be at the Bristol Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, gave a public lecture on his visit to Wadai 
and Darfur. 


On August 6 there was no — meeting, as an 
excursion had been arranged to the Museum of 
St. Germain, where, in spite of the torrents of 
rain, some interesting exercises were gone through 
with the ancient warlike implements made by 
order of the late Emperor. 


August 7.—M. de Beaumont, President.—A 
report was brought up by Sections I., II. and VI. 
on the question of a centesimal division of the 
circumference, to the effect that it should not be 
recommended for adoption; the decision of Sec- 
tion I. has thus been set aside, and matters are to 
remain as they were. In Section IL., tides and 
their causes, and the coincidence of hurricanes 
with the phases of the moon were under discus- 
sion; the necessity of additional observations was 
commented upon. In Section III., M. Perrier 
treated of the lithological character of the ocean 
floor, and stated that he had sent circulars to all 
captains of merchantmen asking them to take 
soundings as frequently as possible. M. de Saporta 
examined the flora of Spitzbergen and Greenland, 
and mentioned that he had brought home fossil 
plants belonging to the carboniferous, jurassic 





cretaceous and tertiary periods. The Ethnological 
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sub-section received interesting communications 
from M. Pinard on the Esquimaux; M. Walde- 
mar Schmidt on the Greenlanders and their 
relations with the Scandinavians; M. de Qua- 
trefages on the Indians of North America; 
and from M. de Mainof on the great ana- 
logy between the Indians of North America 
and the Yapons of Central Siberia. Section IV. 
was occupied with the works of Mercator and the 
Roman geography of Gaul, and in Section V. M. 
Levasseur treated the three great questions of the 
Panama Canal, the Nijni-Novgorod-Peking rail- 
way, and the creation of an inland sea in Africa, 
in an extremely interesting address. The various 
rojects, European and American, for piercing the 
3 sang were passed in review, and M. Le- 
vasseur pointed out that in spite of all that had 
been done, our information was still deficient in 
many respects. The proposed scheme fora railway 
through Siberia and China to connect St. Peters- 
burg with Peking, has frequently appeared in the 
English newspapers, and it will suffice to mention 
here that the project received the support of M. 
de Lesseps pod most of the members of Section V. 
The creation of an inland sea in Africa—or, as it is 
called in France, an Algerian sea—has been post- 
poned for the present on account of the serious 
obstacles which have been found to exist by the 
Italian expedition sent out to examine the coun- 
try. M. Levasseur paid a fitting tribute to the 
zeal and energy of Captain Rondaire, who had sur- 
veyed the depressions south of Tunis and Algeria, 
and carried a line of levels completely round 
them, proving that on the west they were about 
82 feet, and on the east about 36 feet below the 
Mediterranean. M. Ney, who was charged with 
the exantination of Arabic and Italian books rela- 
ting to early intercourse with Central Africa, dis- 
covered some interesting details connected with 
the trade of Algeria, by which it appeared that 
caravans were in the habit of penetrating as far as 
Lake Tchad, taking with them MS. Arabic works. 
In Section VI. the creation of chairs of geography 
in higher schoels, and the granting of diplomas as 
professor of geographical sciences were recom- 
mended. In Section VII. Signor Guido Cora 
spoke of his recent travels in Albania, and the 
merits of several portable instruments for travel- 
lers were discussed. In the afternoon M. Barande 
en a lecture on the physical character, the in- 
bitants and productions of Turkestan. é 


On August 8 there were an excursion to Com- 
pidgne, and, for those members of the Congress who 
wished to remain in Paris, lectures by Oaptain 
Rondaire on the Algerian depressions or salt lakes, 
and by M. Le Duc on the position of women in 
ancient Scandinavia. 


On August 9 and 10, lectures were given b 
Dr. Meyer on his voyage to New Guinea: by M. 
de Gogorza on his scheme for a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama; and by M. Delaporte on 
Cambodia. On the 11th the proceedings terminated 
with a public meeting, at which the awards made 
by the juries of the several groups into which the 
exhibition was divided, were announced. 








BOSTON LETTER. 
Boston : July 29, 1875. 

An interesting book for those caring for exact 
and definite information about this country is the 
Statistical Atlas of the United States, a volume 
oy issued, which has been prepared by General 

- A. Walker, the vegeiuheiions of the last 
census, and now Professor of Political Economy 
at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
The book contains in the first place the following 
valuable papers: “The Physical Features of the 
United States, by Professor J. D. Whitney ; “The 
Woodlands and Forest Systems,” by Professor 
William H. Brewer; “The Gold and Silver 
Mines of the West,” “ The Coal Measures,” “ The 
Relations of Race and Nationality to Mortality in 
the United States,” by Professor Walker, and a 





few others, all of which are authoritative utter- 
ances by well-informed men. The especial merit 
of the book is the method of carrying statistical 
information to the eye by means of a series of 
maps, between sixty and seventy in number. 
These are like well-executed weather charts, 
which, by different tints, set forth various matters, 
such as the relative elevation of different parts of 
the whole country, the amount of woodland, the 
——- formations, the annual rain-fall, the 
requency of storm-centres, the mean temperature, 
&c., &c. In the second part is shown in the same 
way the relative density and distribution of the 
population, excluding Indians, fur each decade 
since 1790; the distribution and density of the 
coloured population; of the people of foreign 
parentage; of the various foreign elements, with 
the Irish near the large cities of the eastern coast, 
the Germans further west, and the Swedes and 
Norwegians collected in a colony to the north of 
Missouri. Other statistics, similarly expressed, are 
those concerning illiteracy, church accommoda- 
tion, wealth, taxation, the variety and extent of 
the crops, &c. Another series gives the statistics 
of the age and sex of the population, its distri- 
bution, the birth and death-rate, with maps of the 
proportional deaths by various diseases, and the 
distribution of the blind, deaf and dumb, insane, 
and idiotic. I know no book so full of informa- 
tion about this country as this ; it is also accurate, 
and the extension of the use of tinted maps to 
this variety of purposes frees the study of statis- 
tics of nearly all its dryness, and brings the 
statistics themselves nearly to the level of the 
fine arts. 

The book about Harvard College, The Harvard 
Book, as it ts called, has appeared. It consists of 
two volumes, each nearly as large as a college 
building, with many illustrations, consisting of 
wood-engravings and photographs heliotyped, and 
with chapters by different coke It is almost as 
full of information as is the Statistical Atlas, and 
it is qualified to satisfy whatever curiosity may 
be felt in foreign parts about the New England 
Cambridge. Since the material was often scanty 
and juiceless, we find at times very dry details, 
as, for instance, in an account, written by a 
former president of the university, of the house 
inhabited by those holding this office, that— 

“ Within the front door is a vestibule, five feet by 
ten, which opens by a small door into a little office 
on the left, and by a large door into the entry, ten 
feet by twelve. From this entry you may go to the 
left into the same office, or to the right into a sitting- 
room thirteen feet by fifteen; or, keeping your back 
to the front door, you may enter the drawing-room to 
the left, eighteen feet by twenty-eight; or, passing 
under an archway, on the right enter the dining-room, 
sixteen feet by twenty-two; or turn to the right be- 
yond the sitting-room, and find the front stairs, and 
by the side of them a passage to a convenient kitchen, 
fifteen by twenty, pantry, ten by ten, and other rooms 
and back entry.” 

Mr. J. R. Lowell has a chapter on “Class Day,” 
which is more entertaining. The history of the 
college is of value, and there is full information 
about the amusements of the students, their 
boating, ball-playing, societies, &c. 

A more important work of Mr. Lowell’s is his 
“ Under the Great Elm,” a poem read by him at 
Cambridge on the hundredth anniversary of 
Washington’s taking command of the American 
army, July 3, 1775. It may be found in full in 
the Atlantic Monthly for August. It takes its 
name from the tree, still standing, under which 
Washington stood when he assumed command of 
the army thus described :— 

“ An urmy all of captains, used to pray 

And stiff in fight, but serious drill’s despair ; 

Skilled to debate their orders, not obey ; 

Deacons were there, selectmen, men of note 

In half-tamed hamlets ambushed round with 

woods, 

Ready to settle Freewill by a vote, 

But largely liberal to its private moods,” 

The poem contains, moreover, a characterisa- 





tion of Washington that deserves to stand by that 
of Lincoln in the Commemoration Ode. Against 
all the nonsense these now frequent centennial 
celebrations bring, and all the noise of ill-timed 
bell-ringing and the burning of gunpowder and 
waving of flags, may well be put the good verses 
which have been called forth from the best 
writers. There is a great deal in it all beside 
self-glorification. 

Mention should also be made of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poem read about three weeks ago at the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation at Bowdoin 
College. It is called Morituri Salutamus, and 
begins :-— 

“*O Caesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you!’ was the gladiators’ cry 
In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with the Roman populace. 

O ye familiar scenes—ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine— 

Thou river, widening through the meadows green 

To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen— 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 

Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 

And yanished—we who are about to die 

Salute you; earth and air, and sea and sky, 
And the imperial sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendours upon grove and town. 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies aro there ; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, of temptation, and retreat ! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears, 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears ! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, eugelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust ; 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped for evermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass ; 

I hear a voice that cries ‘ Alas! Alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.’” 


The whole poem, with touches reminding the 
reader at times of the remarkable translation of 
Omar Khayyam, is impressive in its dignified 
sadness. It would be hard to find a writer of 
English verse more completely master of the art 
of easy and natural expression than Mr. Long- 
fellow, and here he has outdone himself. 

There has recently appeared the third edition of 
Judge Holmes’s book on the authorship of Shak- 
spere’s plays, which undertakes to prove that they 
were written by Lord Bacon. Although there 
are seventy pages of additional matter, there is 
nothing of any importance brought forward in 
support of the author’s hobby. The book takes 
the ground that because the plays commonly as- 
cribed to Shakspere give evidence of some know- 
ledge of law and philosophy, therefore they were 
written by Bacon who was eminent in both. What 
is overlooked is the presence of poetry in the 
plays, and its absence in Bacon’s writings ; to the 
non-legal mind these circumstances are not with- 
out weight. The most valuable part of the book, 
with the exception of the numerous quotations 
from the great authors, or author, under discus- 
sion, is a sensible letter from Mr. James Spedding, 
the editor of The Letters and the Life of Bacon, 
who in a few pages shows the flimsiness of the 
theory. 

A Group of Poets and their Haunts is the title 
of a little volume by Mr. J. A. Harris, of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia. It deserves men- 
tion rather on account of the amicable, if some- 
what exuberantly expressed, appreciation it shows 
of certain modern poets, Heine, Byron, Béranger, 
Alfred de Musset, Baudelaire, and some older 
ones, than on account of any novel or profound 
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criticism, but it will doubtless be the means of 
winning new readers for some of the writers men- 
tioned above. 

Another Virginian, Mr. James C. Southall, of 
Richmond, has made his appearance as an author. 
The title of his book is The Recent Origin of Man 
as illustrated by Geology and the Modern Science 
of Prehistoric Archaeology. It is a large volume 
and gives proof of considerable reading on the 
part of the writer, who employs his erudition to 
establish the foolishness of those men of science 
who give a remote origin to the human race. I 
have not read the volume, but in turning over its 
pages it has been impossible not to notice the 
author’s jaunty way of vaulting over some 
stumbling-blocks. Speaking of the difference of 
the languages of the Aryan, Semitic, and Tu- 
ranian families, he says it can be satisfactorily 
explained by what we Imow of the Tower of 
Babel, and also that “it is probable that diversity 
of race was equally sudden and violent.” 

A book which has caused considerable com- 
ment has recently appeared: it is W. M. Hunt's 
Talks on Art. In form the volume is noticeable ; 
it looks like a drawing-book, and on opening it the 
text is seen to begin at the left side of the left- 
hand page, and to run at right angles to the ordi- 
nary position to the right side of the right-hand 
page. There is a deep margin of about three 
inches at what is the bottom of the usual page, 
in Bg containing extracts from Browning, 
Blake, and Hazlitt. The paper is of about the 
colour of Japanese books. Mr. W. M. Hunt is 
a popular artist of this city. Simultaneously 
with his recent departure for a trip to Mexico, a 
lively discussion began in the daily papers about 
the merits of his pictures, or, rather, of the school 
of painting which he ably represents. He has 
been charged with carelessness, excessive hasti- 
ness and sketchiness ; but the fact remains, that if 
not faultless, he is the best artist now painting in 
Boston, and that best is very good. He is not 
the only one that has been criticised; the Ruskin- 
ites who denounce the teaching of the Industrial 
School introduced from England have had their 
say, and answers have been made, so that even 
the new amusement—the spelling-matches of the 
students of Harvard College against girls, of 
printers against schoolboys, &c.—has sunk into 
comparative insignificance. 

I quote some of Mr. Hunt’s sayings :— 

“ All notes in musie are not high. There must be 
low tones as well. Put in only such details as will 
help the masses. Don’t have your work ail trills,” 


These remarks, by the way, were made to his 
pupils in his studio, and were jotted down at the 
time by one of them. 


“Some people have expressed themselves as dis- 
couraged in their expectation of finding any art in 
America, and have ‘long since ceased to hope!’ Let 
us remember that art, like jelly, has always been 
more easily recognised when cold. It has always 
existed, in all nations, and the tradition will probably 
not die here.” 

“Art is not always recognised in the present. In 
fact, most people prefer it camned! There are some 
individuals who are farther from the present than the 
earth from the fixed stars; and light may eventually 
reach their posterity.” 

“Nothing remains of a nation but its poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture.” 

“Whatever beauty there is comes not by itself, but 
by what is around it. Take intrinsic beauty and you 
ean multiply or subtract from it by the position in 
which it isto be placed. Do not devote one single 
instant to putting down what you don't see. You 
— at a habit which will render drawing impos- 
S1D1e, 

“Don’t turn the head one way, and the eyes 
another. The eyes always lead the movement of the 
head, except when we are listening. Look at me! 
There, that’s what you are trying to do.” 

“The highest light on the face is usually on the 
spot which would get wet first if you were out in the 
rain. 

“You might as well expect to learn to shoot by 
firing off one grain of powder at a time. No! fire off 





the whole charge, right or wrong! Thedirection may 
be faulty at first, but the bullet will take effeet some- 
where, visibly ; and if in the wrong place, vary your 
aim, but not the power.” 

“The Greek sculptors did not spend any more time 
than we do on the hair of their dogs and horses, and 
yet nn ” 

“ At any rate, put off this kind of work until the 
last, and if you should by any chance forget it, your 
friends will certainly remind you of it. The want of 
an eyelash or a button never goes unnoticed.” ; 

“Therefore, first be sure that you have accom- 
plished the bulk—that is, roundness and thickness—of 
your object ; for should you fail in this, the critic 
might not observe the want of it, and it would go for 
ever unexpressed.” 

“ What you do, you can do! Ifa person thinks by 
working sixteen years his work will be better than he 
is, he’s mistaken.” 

“We stupidly suppose that what is called ‘ finish,’ 
or outside work, gives value toa thing. It is too 
much like the mince-pie given to a boarding-school 
boy, at the dast dinner of a term. It may deceive, but 
it don’t mend matters.” 

“This much admired finish is like the architecture 
that the countryman said was going to be put upon 
his house by a Briton man—after it was built.” 

“You have finished the skin only! Please don’t 
begin where Nature leaves off! To put the yolk in 
after the shell is finished is never a neat job.” 

“When English artists paint their impressions, 
their art has weight. When they accumulate facts, 
their pictures are like dictionaries.” 

These are only a few of the sayings that the 
book contains, but they are perhaps fair repre- 
sentatives of its general spirit. It may be objected 
that they are more epigrammatic than instructive, 
but doubtless in their proper place they often 
served to clinch some important truth, In 
running over the book one finds frequent con- 
tradictions: at one time it is written, “ don’t sto 
to criticise;” at another, “stop and criticise; ” 
and so with other remarks: but probably this is 
to be explained by the fact that they were ad- 
dressed to different pupils. At any rate, the Talks 
are nowhere tiresome; they serve to show one 
method of working, which inspires its owner to 
say, if I may quote one more of the remarks, “I 
would as soon listen to a lecture on art, as smell 
of music, or eat the receipt of a plum pudding.” 
To the fact that one of his pupils did not agree 
with him in this, the book owes its existence. 

T. S. Perry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TINTED VENUS OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


London : Aug. 14, 1875. 

Among the objects of art announced for sale 
some few days since at Hooton Hall, Cheshire, 
was a statue of Venus, described in the catalogue 
(Lot 804) as “the famed Venus of Gibson,” and 
in previous advertisements as “the celebrated 
Venus of John Gibson, R.A.” 

The statue thus designated and prominently 
advertised was not, I think I may say with.con- 
fidence, that sculptor’s tinted Venus, so widely 
known through its appearance at our International 
Exhibition of 1862, but a copy of it untinted. 
The original statue was modelled and executed in 
1851 expressly for the late R. Berthon Preston, 
Esq., and intended by the purchaser as a wedding- 
present to his wife, the present owner, in whose 

ssession it has always remained, and never again 

n publicly exhibited. 

The study, care and labour lavished by Gibson 
upon this, the original statue, arose from his 
long-cherished desire to make it his magnum 
opus. <A feeling of gratitude was also associated 
with that desire towards a family who had been 
the earliest patrons of the artist in his youth. 
When, after seeing the model in the sculptor’s 
studio at Rome, the statue was ordered by Mr. 
Preston to be executed in marble, Gibson re- 
marked, “ Both your grandfathers helped me in 
my boyhood, and you shall have my capo @opera.” 

A copy of the original untinted was executed 
by Gibson for Mr. Uzzielli in 1854; and it may 
be well to add that there were altogether four or 
five copies made in Gibson’s lifetime of this statue 
for different persons. Some of these have been 
misrepresented as, and mistaken for, the original. 

SurTHERLAND MENZIES. 








M. BROCA ON BASQUE. 
St. Jean de Luz : August 9, 1875. 
Had I had an opportunity of correcting my article 
on M. Paul Broca’s pamphlet Sur U’origine et la ré- 


partition de la langue basque, I should certainly 


have altered the term “ very correct” into “ fairly 
correct.” I had wished to do this before I saw 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s letter in your number of 
August 7. 

I think, however, that a little of our divergence 
of judgment may be explained by “ interpretatio 
in bonam vel in malam partem.” M. Broca’s mai 
is small, and his line of demarcation thick. 
have resided for more than a month together at 
Tardets, besides several shorter visits. Some years 
back I attempted, by personal enquiry on the 
spot, to establish the line of delimitation of 
Basque and Gascon between Tardets and Montory, 
and thence to Ste. Engrace, but desisted when I 
heard that the Prince had his map in preparation. I 
was quite sure that his work coat be far more 
accurate than anything I could do. I mention 
this only to show that I could not be unaware of 
the inexactitude of that part of M. Broca’s map. 
The error at Puente la Reina is a more serious 
one, and compels me both to withdraw my epithet 
of “ very correct,” and to confess that I am not so 
well acquainted with the Spanish-Basque frontier 
as with the French-Basque one. My commenda- 
tion of M. Broca’s smaller and rougher map as 
“highly useful,” was only “in default of” the 
Prince’s vastly superior and really authoritative 
one, which, however, is not within the reach of all 
the world. “Non cuivis hominum contingit adire 
Corinthum.” 

As to the word “family,” I thought it would 
be understood that I was then using it in the 
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sense (whatever that might be) adopted by the 
author whom I was reviewing. M. Broca gives 
his definition on p. 3 :-— 

“Jai dit que le basque forme 4 lui seul une 
famille linguistique distincte; ceci demande encore 
quelques mots d’explication. Une famille linguistique 
est constituée par un groupe de langues mortes ou 
vivantes. . . . Tel est le groupe des langues Indo- 
européennes ou aryennes ; tels sont encore celui des 
langues sémitiques, celui des langues touraniennes, 
&c. Ces groupes forment autant de familles.” 

It was against the application of the word 
“family” to the Basque in the sense used in this 

ph that I wished to protest when I wrote 
“we cannot fora moment admit the Basque lan- 
guage to form a family by itself.” 

Writing independently, I should prefer to re- 
strict the use of the word “ family ” to such groups 
as the Neo-Latin or Germanic. I still, however, 
hesitate somewhat to apply the term “family by 
itself” to modern Basque, except provisionally ; 
because it seems to me probable that if ever the 
so-called Kelt-Iberian inscriptions and “letras 
desconocidas” be deciphered, we may have to 
speak of modern Basque as only one member of 
an Iberian family. But this sense was not in my 
thoughts when I penned the sentence to which 
Prince Bonaparte objects. In a short notice, 
where there is no room for explanation, I think a 
reviewer can hardly do otherwise than adopt the 
termjnology—unless it be manifestly wrong—of 
the author whom he is reviewing. 

In conclusion I thank Prince Becnserte for the 
opportunity of making this explanation and recti- 
fieation. I can hardly regreta mistake which has 
served to elicit an opinion on the Basque as con- 
stituting a linguistic family from so high an au- 
thority. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN OF CHARLES THE 
GREAT. 
Fernside, Tunbridge Wells : Aug. 17, 1875. 
Your kind notice of my Italian Alps may pos- 
sibly send some of your readers in the course of 


_ this autumn into the Lombard hill country. I 


shall be grateful if you will allow me to make 
through your columns a request to any such 
wanderers. 

Among the appendices to my book will be 
found a copy of an inscription existing at San 
Stefano in Val Rendena and purporting to give an 
account of a campaign of Charles the Great in 
these valleys. Some time since I suggested to 
Signor Bolognini, the President of the Trentine 
Alpine Society, that search might profitably be 
made at the various churches mentioned in the 
San Stefano inscription as having been founded 
by Charles, for evidence confirmatory of its state- 
ments. I have lately learnt that at San Giovanni 
di Monte Cala in the commune of Lovere on 
Lago d’Iseo, a document of 1612, purporting to 
be copied from a much older parchment, has been 
found. It repeats with some variations of detail 
most of the facts as to Charles’s campaign as 

ven in the San Stefano inscription. It differs 

om it, however, in only accompanying Charles 
a8 faras the Tonale Pass, and in giving as the 
name of the Pope Adrian in place of Urban, and 
as the date of the events recorded the famous 
year 800 a.p. The names of the seven bishops 
referred to in both inscriptions are here given as 
“Episcopus Turpinus, Corradus Cardiensis Epis- 
copus, Rodolphus Episcopus Colgabiensis, Guliel- 
mus Gortugalen. Episcopus, Arnoldo de Aristano 
Episcopus, Majneros de Pisis Episcopus, Antonius 
Gurdigalae Episcopus.” 

Dr. Bolognini further states that an inscription 
referring to the passage of the Tonale by Charles, 
and the clearing by fire of its forests, exists at San 

clo, at Monno, a short distance above Edolo in 

al Camonica. 
have not as yet been able to satisfy myself 
how far the opinion of local antiquarians, that 
these records refer to a real, although otherwise 








forgotten, expedition of the great Emperor, is sus- 
tainable. But at any rate it would be interesting 
to gather together as far as possible the scattered 
materials on which a judgment must be formed. 
I shall be very much obliged to any traveller who 
will obtain or make a copy of the Monno inscrip- 
tion, which I should be glad to publish together 
with the Monte Cala document in the Alpine 
Journal for November. 
Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 








SCIENCE. 
THE GEOLOGY OF BRISTOL. 


THoseE members of the British Association 
who are in the habit of attaching themselves 
to Section C—the Section which deals with 
geological subjects—will find no lack of 
materials for study in the district which 
they are about to visit. The city of Bristol 
forms, indeed, a singularly convenient centre 
for geological exploration. Within a circle 
of only a few miles’ radius from this centre, 
it is possible to trace an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of formations, ranging 
from the Upper Silurians to the Lower 
Oolites. Many of these strata, such as those 
of the Carboniferous Limestone, offer to the 
palaeontologist a rich gathering of organic 
remains; while the student of petrology 
may turn to the eruptive rocks which burst 
through the Silurian strata of Tortworth 
and the Old Red Sandstone of the Mendips. 
To the physical geologist, problems of much 
interest are suggested by the varied form of 
the ground; and even to the casual visitor, 
who, starting from the Great Western 
Station on an alluvial flat, rises to the high 
ground of Clifton, and then from the Sus- 
pension Bridge looks down the grand gorge 
of the Avon, it must be evident that the 
varied nature of the scenery is dependent 
on the geological structure of the country. 
Nor should we fail to mark the cha- 
racter of many of the industrial arts which 
have sprung up in and around the city of 
Bristol, since this serves to show how the 
geology of a district may affect the social 
condition of the inhabitants. 

As amatter of course, a country so full 
of interest has attracted the attention of 
not a few geological observers, and a large 
mass of local literature has thus accumu- 
lated, dating from the writings of Dr. 
Bright in the early part of this century to 
the recently-published Proceedings of the 
Bristol Naturalists’ Society. Where the 
workers have been so many, it may seem 
invidious to single out any name for special 
mention. But no one who writes even 
popularly on the geology of Bristol would 
be justified in passing silently over the 
remarkable labours of Mr. William 
Sanders, one of the vice-presidents of 
the forthcoming meeting. Mr. Sanders’s 
self-imposed task was nothing less than 
that of making a detailed survey of the 
entire coal-field, tracing singlehanded the 
boundary lines of the several formations, 
and laying them down on the large scale of 
four inches to amile. The beautiful map 
of the Bristol coal-field and its neighbour- 
hood, thus produced after about fifteen 
years of labour, has formed the basis of all 
our subsequent knowledge of the structure 
of this interesting though complicated area. 
Within the last few years the ground has 





been gone over afresh by the officers of the 
Geological Survey, and the most recent in- 
formation is given in the new edition of 
Sheets 35 and 19 of the one-inch map. A 
Memoir on the Bristol coal-tield has been 
written by Mr. H. B. Woodward, and will 
shortly be issued by the Survey. In the 
absence, however, of any official memoir, 
the student will find abundant information 
in the writings of Mr. Etheridge, Mr. Stod- 
dart, and other local geologists. 

The oldest rocks which come to the sur- 
face anywhere within a moderate distance of 
Bristol are the Silurian deposits in the 
neighbourhood of Tortworth, just beyond 
the northern margin of the coal-basin. The 
lowest of these beds, which consist of micace- 
ous sandstones and shales, have yielded fossils 
characteristic of the Upper Llandovery or 
Mayhill Sandstone. At Charfield Green, 
Damory Bridge, and a few other localities, 
these Silurian strata are associated with 
eruptive rocks, which were ejected at a later 
date, probably after the Silurian and before 
the Carboniferous period. Near Falfield, 
and elsewhere to the west of Tortworth, the 
Wenlock shales and limestone are exposed ; 
and among the fossils which these beds have 
yielded may be mentioned the rare Orthis 
basilis, Dalm., and Orania siluriana, Dav. 
Succeeding the Wenlock group are the 
Ludlow beds—a series of deposits which in 
this district stretch over a considerable sur- 
face, extending northwards from Tortworth 
to Purton Passage, where they pass beneath 
the Severn to reappear on the opposite side 
from below the Old Red Sandstone. 

Along the eastern margin of the coal-field 
the beds of Old Red Sandstone rarely appear 
at the surface, but on the western side they 
are well exposed, and extend from Milbury 
Heath as far west as Thornbury. Coming 
nearer to Bristol we find excellent ex~ 
posures of these Old Red rocks in the famous 
section at the gorge of the Avon. From the 
north of Durdham Down they stretch west- 
wards to the neighbourhood of Portbury, 
and are again seen at Portishead, on the 
Severn, whence they trend in a south- 
westerly direction to Clevedon. Mention 
should also be made of a large tract of Old 
Red Sandstone bordering the Silurian area 
north of the coal-field, and extending to 
Purton Passage. These Old Red rocks con- 
sist of red and yellow sandstones, marls and 
conglomerates, for the most part barren of 
fossils. At Portishead, however, the scales 
and teeth of Holoptychius have been dis- 
covered both by Mr. W. H. Baily and Dr. 
Martyn ; while the latter observer has re- 
cently recorded the occurrenceof fish-remains 
at several spots nearer to Bristol. The Holo- 
ptychius was a fish fashioned on the old ganoid 
type, and belonging to Professor Huxley’s 
group of fringe-finned fishes (Orosso- 
pterygide). Some of the Old Red rocks of 
Bristol are quarried as building stone, and 
the buttresses of the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge are built of sandstone from this for- 
mation. 

Passing southward to the Mendips—a 
range of hills which, stretching from near 
Frome northwestwards to Weston-super- 
mare, forms the southern limit of the Bristol 
coal-field—we find the Old Red Sandstone 
forming the central axis of these hills, and 
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cropping out from beneath the newer recks 
at several localities. In 1866 Mr. Charles 
Moore discovered a great doleritic dyke 
bursting through the Old Red Sandstone 
of the Mendips; and this dyke appears to 
represent the disturbing agent which up- 
heaved not only the Old Red but the over- 
lying Carboniferous Limestone and Coal 
Measures. 

To return to the fine section exposed in 
the Clifton chasm, it is instructive to note 
the gradual passage of the upper beds of 
the Old Red series into the Carboniferous 
Shales —a transition which may be well 
seen near Cook’s Folly, on the Avon. 
The fossiliferous, flaggy beds forming the 
Lower Limestone Shales are succeeded by the 
true Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone, 
which attains a thickness of about 2,000 
feet, but appears to be even thicker in con- 
sequence of the beds being partly repeated 
by a great fault. Three divisions of the 
limestone may be recognised as exposed in 
the Black Rock Quarry, the Great Quarry, 
and St. Vincent’s Rocks. Above these 
limestones come the Upper Shales inter- 
stratified with beds of limestone and sand- 
stone, forming a series about 600 feet thick. 
A detailed section of the beds in these 
grand cliffs, extending from the Old Red 
Sandstone to the Millstone Grit, is given in 
Sir H. De la Beche’s Essay ‘“‘ On the For- 
mation of the Rocks of South Wales and 
South-Western England;’’ and a cata- 
logue of fossils from the several divisions of 
the carboniferous series, by Mr. W. W. 
Stoddart, is published in Professor Phil- 
lips’s Geology of Ozford. Encrinites abound 
in the lower part of the series, while corals 
are numerous in the upper beds. Towards 
the lower part of the Lower Limestone 
Shales there is an accumulation of fish- 
hones and fish-palates, and in the Upper 
Shales are deposits of plant remains. It is 
notable that some of the limestone presents 
an oolitic texture similar to that of the true 
Oolites. 

The Carboniferous Limestone series forms 
a broken fringe round the coal-basin. From 
Cromhall at the northern apex of the field 
it passes on the eastern side by Wickwar to 
Chipping Sodbury, while on the western 
side it extends with few interruptions to the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, where it spreads 
out on the two sides of the Avon into the 
Durdham and Leigh Downs. In the Mendip 
district it is largely exposed, and striking 
east and west passes under the Bristol 
Channel to the margin of the South Wales 
coal-field, the connexion being marked by 
the rocks which crop up in the Channel and 
form the islands known as Steep Holme, 
Flat Holme, and the Wolves. 

Between the upper beds of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone and the lower coal-mea- 
sures there occurs the Millstone Grit. This 
rock is known locally as the “ Farewell 
rock,” since experience teaches the miner 
that on reaching this horizon he bids fare- 
well to the productive coal-beds. 

A map of the Somersetshire and Glouces- 
tershire coal-field will show that the coal- 
measures are exposed in several distinct 
areas, but these are connected beneath the 
newer formations so as to form one large 
coal-bearing tract. Extending from Crom- 








hall to the Mendips, it measures as much as 
twenty-six miles in length, whilst its greatest 
width is about twelve miles. So large a pro- 
portion of the coal-measures is concealed by 
the overlying formations that not more than 
one-fifth of the coal-area is exposed. The 
resources of this field have been carefully 
studied by Professor Prestwich, who pre- 
sented an admirable report to the Royal Coal 
Commission in 1871. 

The coal-measures of the Bristol area 
attain a thickness of about 8,000 feet, and 
consist of an upper and a lower series, sepa- 
rated by the Pennant Grit. In some dis- 
tricts the lower coal-measures contain as 
many as twenty-six seams, and this part of 
the series is largely worked in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Bristol. The Pennant 
sandstone, though generally unproductive, 
contains a few coal-beds, while the upper 
coal series numbers about sixteen seams. 
The beds of coal are usually separated by 
shales, and each seam rests on its own bed of 
fireclay. Some of the pits yield clay iron- 
stone, while at Iron Acton and Frampton 
Cottrell brown iron-ore, or hydrous peroxide 
of iron, is worked in the Pennant sandstone. 

At the base of the coal-field, north of the 
Mendips, the coal has been so much dis- 
turbed and faulted that some of the beds 
are vertical and the dip may even be re- 
versed ; by the folding of the beds, too, a 
single shaft can in some cases pass two or 
three times through the same seam. In 
the neighbourhood of Radstock the coal is 
worked under the Lias, and pits have 
been sunk even though the Lower Oolites. 
It would exceed our limits to refer to the 
probable existence of coal under the newer 
rocks south of the Mendips, or to the rea- 
sons for believing that a coal-basin may 
exist beneath the Severn. 

Passing from the palaeozoic to the 
mesozoic rocks, it may be remarked that the 
latter repose almost horizontally on the 
older strata, and pass transgressively across 
the upturned and denuded edges of all the 
formations, from the coal-measures down- 
wards. As the celebrated Dolomitic Con- 
glomerate, which at one time was referred 
to the Permian period, is now regarded as 
Triassic, there appears to be no representa- 
tive of the Permian formation in this dis- 
trict, the palaeozoic series thus closing with 
the coal-measures. 

This Dolomitic or Magnesian Conglome- 
rate, which has been well described by Mr. 
Etheridge and other writers, occurs in 
patches scattered over the older rocks, and 
appears to represent the deposits formed by 
their denudation during the Triassic period. 
The pebbles which it contains are generally 
those of the underlying rocks, cemented to- 
gether by a fine-grained dolomitic limestone ; 
in some cases, however, the rock loses its 
conglomeratic character, the pebbles being 
absent. The only fossils ever obtained from 
this deposit were the reptilian remains 
found in 1836 by Dr. Riley and Mr. Stutch- 
bury, on the east side of Durdham Down at 
a height of 320 feet above the sea-level. 
On these remains two new genera were 
founded, under the names of Thecodonto- 
saurus and Palaeosaurus. The fossils are 
preserved in the Bristol Museum, and were 
studied a few years ago by Professor 





Huxley, who pointed out their Dinosaurian 
affinities. 

It appears that deposits of Triassic age 
occupy many of the fissures which existed 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of this area, 
thus forming those Triassic dykes which 
have recently been described by Mr. E. 
B. Tawney, the Curator of the Bristol 
Museum. In a fissure lately passed through 
in the Durdham-Down Tunnel, fragments of 
the limestone were associated with crystals 
of celestine or sulphate of strontium—a 
mineral widely distributed through the 
Keuper marls of this district. Magnificent 
crystals of celestine were brought to light 
some years ago, when cutting through the 
New Red rocks of Pyle Hill, during the con- 
struction of the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 

As the Keuper marls are spread out in 
almost horizontal deposits, they cover a 
large superficial area without attaining any 
considerable thickness. Above the marls 
are the Penarth or Rhoetic beds, which 
serve to connect the Trias with the Lias, 
and of which a typical section may be seen 
at Aust Cliff, on the Severn. This cliff is a 
large outlier rising boldy from the alluvial 
plain, and exhibiting the Rhoetics resting 
on New Red Marls and capped by Lias. 
The Rhoetic beds of this area were studied 
first by Dr. Wright, the President of Sec- 
tion C, and afterwards by Mr. Charles 
Moore, of Bath. Their boundaries were laid 
down on the Geological Survey map by Mr. 
Bristow, Mr. Etheridge, and Mr. Wood- 
ward, who have traced their extension over 
a wide area. At Aust Cliff and at Garden 
Cliff, Westbury-on-Severn, excellent sec- 
tions may be studied and the typical fossils 
collected. Perhaps the most interesting 
deposit in this series is the famous bone- 
bed, well seen at Aust, where it forms 
a breccia containing teeth and bones of 
fish associated with a good deal of iron- 
pyrites. The fish-remains, which have been 
studied by Sir Philip Egerton, belong chiefly 
to the genera Acrodus, Gyrolepis, Hybodus, 
Saurichthys, Nemacanthus, and Ceratodus ; it 
is notable that representatives of this last- 
named genus have recently been found 
living in the rivers of Queensland. The 
remarkable collection of the horned teeth of 
Ceratodus, made by Mr. Higgins, is now in 
theBristol Museum. 

Above the Avicula-contorta series, or Pe- 
narth shales, come the beds known as 
“White Lias,” which were first placed 
among the Rhoetics by Mr. Moore. At Cot- 
ham Hill, near Bristol, the White Lias 
contains a peculiar rock known commonly 
as Cotham marble; this is an argillaceous 
limestone, stained with oxide of manganese, 
which has taken upon itself such curious 
dendritic forms that the rock when polished 
passes under the name of ‘“ Landscape 
stone.” In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Bristol the Lower Rhoetic beds are ab- 
sent, and the Cotham marble therefore 
reposes directly on the Keuper marls. At 
the top of the White Lias is a creamy lime- 
stone, known as the “ Sun-bed ” of William 
Smith. 

Representatives of the several divisions of 
the true Lias occur in almost horizontal 
deposits, widely spread over the older rocks 





of the Bristol area ; but it would overrun the 
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prescribed limits of this article to notice 
them in detail. The Lower or Blue Lias, 
commencing with the zone of Ammonites 
planorbis, is typically developed around 
Keynsham ; and this group of beds is suc- 
ceeded by the Marlstone or Middle Lias, the 
Upper Lias Clays, and the Midford Sands. 
Some of the strata are highly fossiliferous, 
such as the Lower Lias clays of Radstock 
rich in Spiriferina Wolcottii, the true horizon 
of which has lately been determined by Mr. 
Tawney.* Passing to the overlying series of 
Oolitic rocks, we may refer to the fine 
outlier of Inferior Oolite at the top of 
Dundry Hill, south of Bristol, where some 
of the beds are rich in organic remains. It 
need hardly be said that the whole series of 
the Lower Oolites is typically developed in 
the South-Western t of England, but 
most of these strata fall within the district 
of Bath rather than that of Bristol. The 
celebrated freestone, so largely quarried 
around Bath, occurs in the Great Oolite. 
But it seems unnecessary to allude further 
to these rocks, still less to those above them, 
since it will be seen from the foregoing 
sketch that the geological visitor may find 
sufficient interest in the vicinity of Bristol 
itself, without trespassing on the neighbour- 
hood of the sister city. F. W. Rupe. 








Manuel de la Cosmographie du Moyen Age. 
Traduit de l’Arabe Nokhbet ed-Dahr fi 
‘adjaib-il-birr wah babir de Shems ed-Din 
Abou-‘Abdallah Moh’ammed de Damas, et 
accompagné d’éclaircissements, par A. F. 
Mehren. (Copenhague, 1874.) 

GrocRapPHicaL and historical works, includ- 

ing among these the diaries of travellers, 

are doubtless the most important books of 
general interest which are to be found in 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish literature. 

The history and geography of the countries 

once possessed by the Mohammedans cannot 

be written without consulting such books, 
to which, and especially to the Arabic por- 
tion of them, the attention of Orientalists has 
been much directed within the last twenty 
years. Already we have the Chronicle of 

Ibn-el-Athir, published by Professor Torn- 

berg; the greater part of Massudi’s Golden 

Meadows, edited, with a French translation, 

by Professor Barbier de Meynard ; Professors 

Néldeke, De Goeje, and Sachau are prepar- 

ing the publication of the Arabic original of 

Tabbari’s Chronicle, the greater part of 

which has been translated into French from 

the Persian by Dr. H. Zotenberg, and pub- 
lished by the English Translation Society ;not 
to mention the publication of a great number 
of historical books on special countries and 
epochs ; of diaries, Professor Defrémery has 

brought out that of Ibn Bathutah, with a 
nch translation. In the sphere of geo- 

graphy, the text of Yaqut’s great Dictionary 

has been published by Professor Wiistenfeld ; 
that of Aboulféda’s Geography by M. Re- 
naud and De Slane; of Dimashqi’s Cosmo- 
graphy by M. Mehren. Professor de Goeje, 

Moreover, is making progress with his Biblio- 

theca Geographica et Historica, the second 

part of which, containing Ibn Haugal’s 

Geography, appeared some time ago. Ac- 


a A description of the Lias around Radstock has 
‘ust been published by Mr. Ralph Tate. 





cording to our opinion, the publication of 
Oriental texts without a translation into a 
modern language (the Latin versions are 
hardly to be considered a translation, being 
in most cases less comprehensible than the 
Oriental texts), or a translation without the 
texts, must be considered as somehow in- 
complete. The latter, moreover, can only 
be used with circumspection, the translator 
being liable to mistakes : the former are ac- 
cessible to Orientalists only, few of whom 
are historians or geographers by profession. 
We therefore. announce with pleasure the 
French translation of Dimashqi’s Cosmo- 
graphy by M. Mehren, the editor of the 
Arabic text in 1866, at St. Petersburg. 
Dimashgi, or Shems ed-Din, etc., of Damas- 
cus, was born in the year 1256, probably at 
Damascus, and died at Safed, in Palestine, 
in the year 1327, only four years before the 
celebrated Abulfeda. We may say that 
with Dimashqi finishes the series of the 
important Arabic geographers, although he 
himself was not much of an original au- 
thor ; for, as M. Mehren justly observes in 
his preface, Dimashqi made large use of the 
works of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
And, moreover, he was not a traveller; but 
still we find now and then some of his own 
remarks on places which he had _ himself 
seen, and on the times during which he com- 
posed his book. Of chief importance among 
his writings are his notes on zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, and on various products of 
Oriental industry: here he is much fuller 
than his contemporaries. Professor Mehren 
is too well known as an accomplished Ara- 
bist for it to be necessary to remark that 
his translation is an accurate one. The 
complete and numerous notes which he has 
added, containing philological remarks and 
detailed references to Arabic and European 
geographers and travellers, are of the highest 
value. Ina word, Dimashqi’s Cosmography, 
now that it has been translated into correct 
French, a language familiar to every scholar, 
and supplied with a full geographical index, 
has become accessible to every one to whom 
it can be of interest, and they are not few. 
Ap. NEUBAUER. 








ROYAL COMMISSION ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: SIXTH, 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH REPORTS. 


(First Notice.) 


Wira the issue of these three Blue Books the 
functions of this Commission at last terminate. 
Just five years have now elapsed since the com- 
missioners first received their warrant of appoint- 
ment, and their continual industry during that 
period is sufficiently indicated by the following 
record of their labours. They have published 
two large volumes of the evidence they have 
taken, and no less than eight several Reports upon 
distinct portions of their allotted subject. The 
first of these two volumes deals with the scientific 
instruction given in certain universities in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and the latter with 
the most important and difficult question which 
the commissioners have had to consider, the gene- 
ral relations between the State and the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge in this country. On 
this occasion, we propose to confine our attention 
to the seventh Report, leaving the sixth and eighth 
for a further notice. 

Earlier Reports, which were at the time noticed 
in thesé columns, have dealt with the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, the Catholic 








University of Ireland, University and King’s 
College, London, and Owens College, Manches- 
ter. The present treats of the University of 
London, the four Universities of Scotland, Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. Of these four subjects it may easily be 
believed that the Scotch Universities engross 
by far the largest share of space. The University 
of London, being an examining body, is dismissed 
with a concise summary of its functions, and 
a recommendation that for the degree of Doctor of 
Science, which it is now empowered to confer, 
some original contribution to science should be 
required from the candidates; a principle which 
has already been adopted, for the first time in 
this country, by the University of Edinburgh. 
Trinity College, Dublin, also does not detain the 
commissioners long. In its great wealth, and in 
the predominant position it assigns to classics and 
snthenadin, it closely resembles the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. For these reasons, and 
perhaps from other considgrations also, the com- 
missioners have not attempted to pass in review 
its general efficiency, nor have they supplied, as 
in other cases, statistical information with re- 
gard to its finances, or the number of its students. 
They have contented themselves with expressing 
a hope that in the election to fellowships and 
scholarships a greater share of encouragement 
may in the future be awarded to the physical 
sciences. The Queen’s University in Ireland, 
with its affiliated colleges at Belfast, Cork and 
Galway, could not be adequately discussed with- 
out touching on burning questions of religious 
politics. This Report merely reveals the notorious 
facts that these institutions have received but 
little pecuniary support other than the sum 
annually voted by Parliament for their main- 
tenance, and that the salaries of the professors and 
the appliances for teaching are fixed at the 
minimum for securing tolerable instruction. In 
this case, as in others, the commissioners recom- 
mend an increased annual grant for scientific pur- 
poses, despite the circumstance that State aid 
has not hitherto been augmented by volunta: 
contributions to any appreciable extent. On all 
other occasions they have made the amount of 
local subscriptions the one test of the question 
whether the State should assist struggling and 
young institutions; and in accordance with this 
rinciple refrained from advising that any 
arliamentary assistance should as yet be given 
to the new Science College at Newcastle-on-T'yne. 
Ireland, however, is the chosen home of political 
and economical anomalies, nor can the commis- 
sioners be fairly blamed for the apparent incon- 
sistency which they have thus deliberately com- 
mitted. 


By far the most valuable portion of this Report 
is that which is concerned with the Scotch Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
and Aberdeen. These corporations may well 
claim, both from their historical traditions and their 
present activity, to have accowplished more than 
their proportionate share of the scientific work of 
Great Britain. They maintain collectively no less 
than forty-five professors, who lecture on subjects 
connected with physical science (including the 
professors of mathematics, but excluding the 
assistants to the various chairs), and out of an 
aggregate total of more than 4,000 students 1,500 
belong to the faculty of medicine, and an unascer- 
tained number, perhaps about 100 more, attend 
the lectures of the professors of engineering at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Moreover, these univer- 
sities are in closer connexion with the State than 
is the case either with Oxford or Cambridge; a 
circumstance which seems to have arisen chiefly 
from the absence of private endowments. Their 
buildings, for the most part, are the property of 
the nation, having been erected largely out of Par- 
liamentary grants, and by far the larger number of 
their professors and examiners are subsidised by 
annual grants, entered in the Civil Service eati- 
mates. In dealing, therefore, with these univer- 
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sities the commissioners were relieved from the 
restraints under which on some other occasions 
they appear to have consciously laboured. They 
seem to have been glad to feel that they had now 
to do with institutions in which scientific instruc- 
tion and the advancement of science formed an 
integral, and almost the most important part of 
their duties, and in which the principle of State 
aid had been recognised for centuries. The 
evidence which they received came entirely 
from willing witnesses. They had not them- 
selves to originate any unwelcome theories, or to 
interfere with any abuses of long standing. Their 
task was comparatively clear, and free from diffi- 
culty. They had merely to present, as they have 
done, an intelligible statement of the valuable and 
comprehensive work which the Scotch universities 
are one and all conducting, leaving that work to 
speak for itself, and to recommend that the State 
aid now awarded should be considerably aug- 
mented. ‘They have not attempted to make any 
criticisms of detail, not even upon the mode by 
which some of the professors are appointed, which 
is, we believe, a sore subject among Scotchmen 
themselves, but only suggest “that for the future 
two classes be recognised in the Natural Science 
Honours List,” and “that the chair of Natural 
History in the University of Glasgow be divided 
in the manner that may be found most advan- 
tageous.” For the rest, their recommendations 
are repeated in almost the same words for each 
university: “that increased assistance be given 
in the form of an annual Parliamentary grant suf- 
ficient to enable the university (1) to increase the 
number, and in some cases the emoluments, of 
assistants; (2) to make more ample provision of 
apparatus for teaching; (3) to revise the salaries 
of the scientific professors, regard being had to 
the disparity of their endowments and the income 
they derive from fees.” From the benefit of these 
recommendations the University of Aberdeen is 
excluded, for no other reason apparently than 
because that “ university declined to avail itself of 
the opportunities offered to it of tendering evidence 
before the commission.” A correspondence on 
this subject is printed in the appendix. 

With reference to the University of Edin- 
burgh, the commissioners tender this additional 
recommendation, which was indeed expected 
from them: “that a capital sum be also al- 
lotted in aid of a well-considered Scheme 
of Extension, contingently upon the receipt of 
substantial contributions from other sources.” On 
this subject it is sufficient to add that 75,0000. 
has already been raised by private subscriptions, 
and that within the past seven years Parliament 
has granted 120,000/. to the University of Glas- 
gow for a similar object. 


It must be continually borne in mind, in the 
consideration of this report, that the sphere of 
the Commission was strictly limited to the scien- 
tific instruction conducted by the universities. 
No doubt, as might be expected from the cha- 
racter of the individual commissioners, it has 
been found impossible to preserve that limitation 
with absolute strictness; and they deserve much 
= for the indirect manner in which they have 

en enabled to uphold the claims of literature 
and general culture. Notwithstanding this, it must 
be admitted that a certain one-sidedness in the 
direction of the physical sciences forms unavoid- 
ably the blot on their otherwise successful la- 
bours. Their report on the Scotch universities 
would be almost perfect if it could have paid as 
much attention to the arts as to the medical 
course. The wide scope which Scotch traditions 
give to the term “ science ” must here have caused 
them some embarrassment. At Edinburgh, for 
example, the degree of Doctor of Science is con- 
ferred not only in the departments of public 
health and engineering, which have some con- 
nexion with the subject which the Commission 
was appointed to investigate, but also for pro- 
ficiency in mental and moral philosophy and in 
philology. At Glasgow, again, the study of law 








forms one of the four alternative courses for which 
a degree in science has within the past year been 
instituted. 

It should also be distinetly made known that it 
is not in their scientific departments that the 
weakness of the Scotch universities consists. 
With the exception of a chair of Sanskrit, main- 
tained at Edinburgh by the munificence of a 
private individual, the claims of comparative 
vem are entirely unrecognised in the pro- 
essoriate. It is yet more appalling, to any one 
but a science commissioner, to learn that not one 
of the four Scotch universities contains anything 
approaching to a professorship of history. There 
was indeed at St. Andrews a chair of history, 
which was of old interpreted to mean civil history. 
It was, however, in private patronage, and the 
various holders of late years were undecided whe- 
ther to lecture on civil or natural history, and con- 
sequently refrained from lecturing altogether. The 
commissioners remark with grim satisfaction that 
the former condition of things has ceased, and “a 
naturalist has now been appointed to this chair.” 

In the appendix to the volume is contained a 
quantity of interesting information, chiefly rela- 
ting to the pecuniary assistance afforded by 
Government to the institutions reported on. The 
University of London receives 10,000/., and pays 
back into the Exchequer on account of fees 
4,0007. The Universities of Scotland receive 
altogether 15,885/., which is thus apportioned: 
St. Andrews, 2,105/.; Aberdeen, 3,811/.; Glas- 
gow, 3,165/.; Edinburgh, 6,8047. In London, of 
course, the greater portion of this grant goes to 
the examiners, and in Scotland to the professors, 
but not, it may be remarked, in any fixed ratio as 
compared with the amount they receive from fees. 
The Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland receive each year nearly 30,0007. 

J.S. Corron. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


D’Arrest’s Periodical Comet.—M. Leveau has 
followed up M. Villarceau’s original investigations 
on the orbit of this comet, which is remarkable 
for the large perturbations it has suffered from 
Jupiter. The comet was discovered in 1851, and 
observed again at its reappearance in 1857 and 
1870. In 1861 it approached very close to 
Jupiter, and was so much disturbed by that 
planet’s attraction, that the ordinary method of 
approximation for correcting the elements of the 
orbit failed, and it was necessary to fall back on 
the method of false position, calculating the per- 
turbations with six different sets of assumed ele- 
ments. In this way MM. Villarceau and Leveau 
have succeeded in finding an orbit which satisfies 
all three sets of observations as closely as could 
be expected—a result which would seem to show 
that the assumed mass of Jupiter is correct. 
From the large perturbations caused by Jupiter, 
D’Arrest’s comet will prove very useful in we 
mining the mass of this important planet; but 
for this purpose it is necessary to wait for M. 
Leverrier’s tables of Jupiter, as the comet and 
planet were near each other for such a length of 
time that Jupiter's motion must be accurately 
known. 


Jupiter's Satellites.—In the Comptes Rendus 
M. Flammarion gives the results of his observa- 
tions of the relative brightness of the four satellites 
of Jupiter in 1874 and 1875, from which it ap- 
pears that the fourth satellite in particular is su 
ject to considerable variations, though not de- 
pendent on the period of revolution, which is pre- 
sumably the same as that of rotation. The first 
and second satellites appear also to be variable to 
the extent of one or two magnitudes, but the 
third is tolerably constant. There is much dif- 
ference in the intrinsic brightness of the satel- 
lites, the fourth, though large, being very dull, 
whilst the first is the brightest for its size. These 








observations seem to throw no light on the period 
of rotation of the satellites, which has been in- 
ferred from variations of brightness, supposed to 
be caused by pe 0 and dull hemispheres being 
presented to us alternately. 


Effect of the Sun’s proper Motion on Aberration. 
oy = investigation of the sun’s distance 
by means of the velocity of light Struve’s value 
of the coefficient of aberration is found to give a 
result which not only differs from that deduced 
from eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites but also from 
those of all other methods, direct as well as in- 
direct, while the old value of the coefficient 
found by Bradley, and now universally rejected, 
leads to an accordant result. M. Villarceau at- 
tributes this discordance to the effect of the sun’s 

per motion on the aberration of stars which 
would make the coefficient depend on the position 
of the star instead of being a constant as 1s gene- 
rally supposed. To settle this point M. Villarceau 
proposes that observations of certain zenithal 
stars be made at one or more pairs of observatories 
in 35° north and south latitude respectively, a 
single year’s observations being enough for the 
purpose. 

Latitude of <Abbadia (Basses-Pyrénées).— M. 
d’Abbadie has taken much pains to determine the 
latitude of his observatory, which is peculiarly 
well placed for determining the local attraction of 
the Pyrenees ; a matter of some interest, as Petit 
ascribed to this mountain chain a negative attrac- 
tion, a result which he explained by supposing it 
hollow. After various trials of different forms of 
zenith telescope, M. d’Abbadie selected that pro- 
posed by M. Faye, in which the direction of the 
zenith is determined by a collimator pointing ver- 
tically downwards to a trough of mercury. The 
wire of the collimator is brought into coincidence 
with its image reflected in the mercury and the 
zenith telescope is then adjusted by means of the 
collimator, which is removed when observations of 
stars are about to be made. M. d’Abbadie’s 
results show considerable discordances, amounting 
occasionally to 15” or 20”, and as the earlier and 
later values of the latitude differed by 3”, he 
made some further observations with a large theo- 
dolite, which gave a result 1/5 larger than that 
found with the other instrument. The mean of 
the two values differs from that found by the 
French Trigonometrical Survey by 7”, which 
would thus represent the attraction of the Pyrenees. 
As far as these results go, this attraction is there- 
fore a positive quantity, which implies that there 
is an excess of attracting matter in this mountain 
chain. 


Changes in a Double Star.—Baron vy. Dembow- 
ski has found that the components of a new 
double star which he had discovered, and which 
appears to be identical with one observed by Sir 

ames South in 1825, have greatly changed their 
position in the course of the fifty ) ears which have 
elapsed. One star has approached the other by 
some 30”, and has at the same time receded by 
about the same amount from a more distant com- 
panion on the mae side; so that the change 
would appear to be entirely in this star. Further 
observations of this interesting object are much 
to be wished for. 


The Sun’s parallax from oppositions of Mars.— 
M. Liais, director of the Rio de Janeiro Observa- 
tory, calls attention, in the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, to the remarkable agreement between the 
value of the solar parallax deduced from M. 
Cornu’s determination of the velocity of light, 
combined with Struve’s coefficient of aberration 
and that found by himself from the opposition of 
Mars in 1860, though unfortunately these two 
results differ considerably from those determined 
in other ways. While M. Liais obtains 8”-76 for 
the solar parallax, other astronomers have found, 
from observations of Mars, results ranging between 
8-85 and 8-95, and the lunar and planetary 
theories agree in giving the value 8-86, which is 
also that deduced by M. Cornu from eclipses of 
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Jupiter's satellites. M. Liais proposes to devote 

ial attention to the —— of Mars in 1877, 
and, as he has now much more perfect means at 
his command, the favourable — of his ob- 
servatory will enable him to obtain very valuable 
results, 


Isothermals on the Sun.—In the American 
Journal of Science, Professor Mayer describes the 
method invented by him for obtaining registers of 
the isothermals on the sun’s disc, which depends 
on the circumstance that Meusel’s double iodide 
of copper and mercury blackens at a temperature 
of 70°C. Professor Mayer exposes the blackened 
surface of a sheet of thin paper coated with the 
iodide on the other side, to the image of the sun 
formed in a telescope. By using different areas of 
object-glass the contours of the corresponding 
blackened areas on the iodide film show the dif- 
ferent isothermals, and from the few observations 
hitherto made it appears: (1) that there exists on 
the solar image an area of sensibly uniform tem- 
perature, and of maximum intensity; (2) this 
area of maximum temperature is of variable size ; 
(3) this area of maximum temperature has a motion 
on the solar image; (4) the area of maximum 
temperature is surrounded by well-defined iso- 
thermals, marking successive gradations of tem- 
perature ; (5) the general motions of translation 
and of rotation of these isothermals appear to 
follow the motions of the area of maximum tem- 
perature which they enclose; but both central 
area and isothermals have independent motions of 
their own. 


Tue death is announced of Professor Winlock, 
who for ten years has been the able director of 
Harvard College Observatory. Professor Winlock 
made many improvements in astronomical instru- 
ments, and in particular he brought into successful 
operation the system of taking photographs with 
a long-focus horizontal telescope, which has since 
been adopted in the American Transit of Venus 
Expeditions. The photographs he obtained in 
the eclipses of 1869 and 1870 have proved of the 

test value in investigating the nature of the 

’s corona, and since that date he has secured 
anearly continuous series of photographs of the 
Sun’s dise. Astronomers generally will be ina 
better position to appreciate his labours when the 
annals of the Harvard Observatory, containing 
the observations made there under his direction, 
have been published. Professor Winlock was born 
in 1826, and was for many years of his life con- 
nected with the American Nautical Almanac, of 
which he was for some time the superintendent. 





PHILOLOGY, &e. 


Mr. J. H. Hatt, of New York, has been reading 
the first complete translation yet made of the 
Cypriote inscription of Dali or Idalium at the 

niversity Convocation at Albany. The in- 
scription is upon a bronze tablet, discovered on a 
narrow plain near Dali—the site, it would seem, 
of some great battle—and is the longest we yet 
know of as written in the characters of the 
Oypriote syllabary. The Duc de Luynes first 
cancomag it in 1852, and the first attempt to 

ipher it after the key to the syllabary was 
found was made by Dr. Birch in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. i. pt. 2. 
The inscription covers both sides of the plate, six- 
teen lines on one side and fifteen on the other, 
and a moveable ring at one end of the tablet at- 
tached it to the wall of the Temple of Athena. 
According to Mr. Hall it records a decree of 
“King Stasicyprus and the city of the Idalians,” 
by which Onasilus and his brother physicians were 
ordered “ to heal the men that were wounded in 
the battle;” in return for which they were to 
Tecelve collectively eleven talents of silver or a 
piece of land free from taxation, Onasilus himself 
getting ninety-seveu silver minae or an equivalent 
amount of land free from taxes. 

Proressor FLeiscHER has for many years past 
been adding in an unpretending way to the debt 





which Orientalists already owe him for his greater 
works, of which the edition of the Kuran with 
El-Beydiwy’s commentary is perhaps the best- 
known. His labours have never been better be- 
stowed than in the composition of the commentary 
on De Sacy’s Arabic Grammar, which has for the 
last twelve years been appearing in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Saxon Society of the Sciences 
(Berichte der Kon. Siichs. Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften, phil.-historische Classe) under the 
title of “Contributions to Arabic philology” 
(Beitriige zur arabischen Sprachkunde), and of 
which a new instalment, after several years’ in- 
terval, has recently been given to the learned 
world. The Grammaire Arabe of Silvestre de 
Sacy will agony od remain for some time the 
leading work on the subject, but a cursory glance 
at Dr. Fleischer’s notes will show (what indeed 
was furtively known before) that the great French 
work is not by any means immaculate: and it is 
not too much to say that it is hardly safe to make 
use of De Sacy without at the same time consult- 
ing the notes of his Leipzig pupil and commen- 
tator. The last number of the Beitrige brings 
the commentary nearly to the end of De Sacy’s 
first volume. We fancy the second volume will 
present a still finer field for criticism. It is not 
necessary to comment on the high scholarship 
displayed by Professor Fleischer’s notes: but it 
may be well to observe that they are, as a rule, 
short and directly to the point, qualities which 
cannot be said to be the distinguishing marks of 
the German Professoriate. 

THE monthly magazine for Jewish history and 
learning known as Griitz’ Monatsschrift, contains 
(see July number) a highly appreciative review 
of Mr. Driver's Treatise on the Use of the Hebrew 
Tenses. Among the interesting articles in the 
recent numbers may be mentioned two by Dr. 
Gritz, on the date of the commencement of 
Nabatean rule in Petra, and on an obscure passage 
in the book of Ezra (iii. 3) respectively. The 
Nabateans were unknown to Herodotus; they had 
expelled the Idumeans, observes Dr. Gratz, by the 
time af the Diadochi. Their sway must, therefore, 
have commenced some time between 460 and 310, 
B.c. The introduction of the book of Malachi 
enables us to determine the date still more pre- 
cisely, for that prophet speaks of the desolation of 
Edom as still recent. Now Malachi prophesied 
at any rate not later than the time of the first 
Artaxerxes. This is really the only new point 
made in this almost too elaborate article. Dr. 
Perles gives some specimens of the early Latin 
translation of the Guide of the Perplexed by 
Maimonides. It turns out to be substantially the 
same as the version published by Giustiniani in a 
very incorrect form in 1520. This celebrated 
work of Maimonides is supposed to have been 
translated in South Italy at the instance of the 
Emperor Frederic the Second. 

Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift contains some im- 
portant articles on critical theology. Dr. Blom 
gives an elaborate criticism of Straatman’s theory 
of the origin of “the Gospel of Paul ”—Straat- 
man’s work, be it said in passing, ought not to be 
much longer ignored in this country—M. T. 
Houtsma, some corrections of the text of Hosea, 
two or three of which are certain or highly prob- 
able ; the rest rather crude. Dr. Loman discusses 
the value to be attached to the evidence of Papias 
as to Scripture and Tradition. He agrees in the 
main with Dr. W. Weiffenbach that Papias had 
no written sources, and no first-hand oral tradi- 
tion, and that it is, to put it mildly, extremely 
improbable that he believed in the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth Gospel and the residence 
of St. John in Asia Minor. Dr. Tiele gives a 
highly interesting reply to Dr. Pfleiderer’s criti- 
cisms of his views on the development of religion 
in the new Jena Jahrbiicher, which contrasts by its 
calm, scientific tone with the somewhat excited 
style of the German professor. Dr. Tideman dis- 
cusses the composition of the book of Enoch ; he 
distinguishes three writers--a Jewish Gnostic 








(after A.D. 80), an Essene (a.p. 90-100), and the 
author of chapter cviii. (after a.p. 125), who was at 
the same time the final editor, a Christian Gnostic 
of the school of Saturninus, Dr. Hoekstra, on 
the ground of an elaborate analysis of form and 
contents, pronounces positively against the ge- 
nuineness of the Epistle to the Philippians. And 
last in order, but second to none in importance, 
an article by Dr. Kosters treats historically and 
critically of the Israelitish conception of the 
“angel of Jahweh.” Many writers have supposed 
this personage to be merely “ one of the thousand ” 
who are described as attending on the Deity; Dr. 
Kosters shows by an examination of the loci 
classict in the Old Testament, that he is no one 
less than the earthly manifestation of Yahweh. 
The main view of this admirable exegetical 
“study” has for some time past been my own, if, 
as I suppose, the author means that the “ angel of 
Yahweh ” is only another form of the Canaanitish 
“name” or “face of Yahweh,” adapted to the 
purer religion of the Old Testament writers. 
[T. K. C.] 








FINE ART. 


The Keramic Art of Japan. By George Ash- 
down Audsley, and James L. Bowes. 
Part I. (London: Sotheran & Co., 
1875.) 


One of the objects of my recent journey to 
England was to visit and study the Japanese 
art-collections belonging to Messrs. Audsley 
and Bowes in Liverpool. The catalogue pub- 
lished by Mr. George A. Audsley in 1872, when 
the Oriental collections were exhibited at the 
Liverpool Art Club, had already brought 
them under my notice. I unfortunately 
had not time to carry out my intention, 
which I regret the more as I thus lost the 
opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with these distinguished amateurs, 
who combine a taste for publication and a 
taste for collecting. 

The first part of the sumptuous and use- 
ful work they are editing, under the title of 
The Keramie Art of Japan, has just reached 
me. I have not had time yet to do more 
than glance at the text of the “‘ Introductory 
Chapter,” and the chapter on keramic 
manufacture in Japan; they are, moreover, 
both unfinished, and [ shall therefore re- 
serve all further remarks upon them until 
their completion. General impressions I 
consider one of the chief points of interest 
in international criticism, and to these I in- 
tend to confine myself. The material form 
and style of the book called forth the 
unanimous admiration of several distin. 
guished connoisseurs of books who were 
at my house a few days since. The thick 
white paper, thick without being brittle, 
takes the ink well. The _letter-press 
is uniformly good throughout. The red 
titles and the red initial letters were much 
appreciated. The whole publication reflects 
great credit on the printer, Mr. David 
Marples, of Liverpool. The chromolitho- 
graphic prints did not meet with unqualified 
praise, though they were printed at Firmin 
Didot’s in Paris, with extreme care. The 
ornamentation is drawn with great exactness, 
but the figure-drawing is less character- 
istic. The draughtsman is evidently afraid 
of just that point of exaggeration which 
marks the difference between his own school 
and that of the artists of the empire 
of the rising sun. The deficiency can 
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easily be remedied by Messrs. Audsley 
and Bowes in future plates. Also, they 
should recommend the printer to use fresher 
and more decided tones, and should always 
look at the original object before signing 
for press. We do not pretend that a 
perfect illusion can really be produced, 
but the distinctive characteristics of Ori- 
ental art are invariably brightness and 
vibration. The materials which chromo- 
lithographers use and their mode of printing 
are unfavourable; the colours are mixed 
with oil, and this always has a tendency to 
blacken and turn yellow. Besides, the 
colour or the varnish must be glazed to 
adhere to the paper, which has to pass 
through the press as many times as there are 
different colours of a decided tone. These 
inconveniences must, therefore, be remedied 
by heightening the tones, and avoiding, as 
far as possible, the use of half tints. This is 
what M. Félix Régamey does in the case of 
the plates he is executing for L’Art from 

' Japanese albums; and the results he has ob- 
tained, in two representations of the poetess 
Ko Mati and in a page of her illustrated 
poems, are surprising. 

We would also advise the draughtsmen 
employed on this work—a work no less in- 
teresting to critics than to artists and 
amateurs—to copy the Japanese characters 
on the pieces most scrupulously. Often 
these characters are signatures, and some- 
times indications of scenes or personages. 
Our predecessors, with all their good qua- 
lities, were for the most part culpably in- 
different with regard to the characters they 
met with on foreign monuments whose 
meaning they did not know. In the repro- 
ductions already published, to which I have 
just alluded, the Japanese characters are 
specially written or revised by a young 
artist, M. H. Somm, who attended M. Léon 
de Rosny’s lectures at the Collége de France 
some years ago. 

The authors will see in these reeommenda- 
tions a mark of the high esteem with which 
their work has inspired me. It must finally 
prove to the public one of the great laws 
of general aesthetics entirely set aside by 
academic teaching, viz., that colour cannot 
be separated from form. To put assays of 
oriental enamel on to Greek shapes as 
Wedgwood has done in some specimens I 
have before me now, or to reproduce oriental 
shapes in uniform black or red, is an un. 
pardonable error. 

Messrs. Audsley and Bowes’ work will 
provide manufacturers who cannot procure 
the originals for themselves with models of 
taste, owing to the perfect harmony of 
forms and colours, reliefs and ground-tints. 
The question is not to furnish models to 
be literally copied, but models that may 
inspire useful reflections and suggest in- 
genious appropriations. The attempts at a re- 
vival of keramic art, which originated in 
France twenty years ago, and have been 
so energetically foJlowed out in England, 
were based primarily on Italian or Moresco- 
Spanish models. By the study of enameiled 
earthenwares—of faience — people became 
sensible of the excellence, from the de- 
corative point of view, of the ancient keramic 
productions. 

But the art of decorating porcelain is quite 








a different thing, as different as Kaolin is 
from white clay or pipe-clay. Porcelain, 
which is much lighter and harder than 
enamelled earthenware, is immensely used in 
households. In that art the Orientals of 
the extreme East—that is to say, the Chinese 
and the Japanese—are masters whose superi- 
ority cannot be disputed. 

The Chinese porcelain is better known, 
at least presumably better known, than the 
porcelain of Japan. But the time has come 
when it is absolutely necessary clearly to de- 
fine what the demarcations are. Judging by 
the preface, so far as we have read, we highly 
commend the authors’ discretion in not 
wasting any time over discussions which, 
however useful to the pedant, are of no use 
to the public; in having cut out, for the 
moment at least, all that is open to doubt as 
regards the simultaneous productions of the 
two peoples, and in having given very 
marked prominence to the decidedly cha- 
racteristic places of manufacture : the porce- 
lain of Kaga, of Owary, of Hizen (pro- 
nounced Fizen in French) and of Satsuma. 
These names were known in trade and 
familiar also to a certain number of ama- 
teurs. But they ought to be known to the 
whole world. No better plan could have 
been devised than that adopted by the 
authors: of making a choice selection of 
specimens, having them reproduced with 
scrupulous care, and subjoining in the text 
all the information they could collect, either 
from books or from the mouths of European 
or native travellers, with regard to the 
places of manufacture. 

The fact ought to be noticed as greatly to 
the authors’ credit, that their selection is 
not limited to ancient pieces — so-called 
pieces de collection. 

Undoubtedly the ancient pieces always 
possess rare beauties of form, ornament and 
execution. The farther we look back into 
the history of humanity the simpler the 
shapes, the more quiet or bold the orna- 
mentation. Thus the armorial bearings of 
the Daimios have furnished examples of 
primitive combinations of geometrical lines. 
But in sacred objects, where the typical orna- 
mentation is more ancient, these combina- 
tions also are simpler. That ornament, for 
instance, so often quoted because it is of such 
frequent recurrence on Greek objects, which 
for that reason is even called “ une grecque,”’ 
is only one of the combinations of the clawed 
cross which the Buddhists call S¢avistika, 
which is much older than Buddhism and was 
the symbol of happiness in very ancient times. 
In our opinion, it was wise of the authors 
to give specimens of comparatively modern 
objects as well. They also have a style of 
their own, though it is difficult at this mo- 
ment to determine its leading characteristics. 
They in their turn will be followed by other 
series of conceptions which will be based on 
the arrangement of new subjects. 

To enter briefly into a few particulars 
with regard to the plates, it will be suffi- 
cient to mention that they contain examples 
of Kaga porcelain, which is decorated with 
a rather violent red, and sometimes has 
figure outlines upon it, remarkable for their 
really incredible intensity of type and ex- 
pression. They look as though they were 
drawn on parchment with a pen. One of 





the three bottles seems to contain in one of 
the medallions a portrait of the celebrated 
Sikibou, who at the age of seven was already 
renowned as a poetess. Another plate re- 
presents a vase and a plate of Satsuma ware, 
ornamented with designs in dead and bur- 
nished gold, resembling the most delicate 
goldsmith’s work. And another contains 
twelve specimens of vases and perfume- 
burners of various shapes, likewise all ot 
Satsuma ware. They are reproduced by a 
heliographic process, which lessens the 
delicacy of detail, for which reason it would 
have been better not to give us so many 
specimens. Lastly, we have a large slab of 
modern blue Owari porcelain, representing 
a scene from a celebrated Japanese drama, 
which is laid on the sea-shore. The ar- 
rangement of the composition is most 
curious. 

The text and the plates contain, besides, 
examples of the ornamental designs most 
commonly met with on all objects generally , 
such as stuffs, lacquer-ware, bronzes, articles 
of porcelain, and ivory. The interest of the 
book chiefly lies in its calling attention to 
the art of a people whose organisation is 
immensely versatile and reflective, who with 
exquisite taste have made use of all the most 
fugitive models which Nature supplies—the 
flowers, the trees, the reeds, the butterflies, 
the birds, have derived wonderful effects 
from the study of animals, and are entitled 
both to our respect and sympathy. 

Pu. Burry. 








PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS FROM THE 
FOURTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Nederlands Schilderkunst van de 14° tot de 
18° eeww. By Dr. J. Van Vioten. (Am- 
sterdam: P. N. Van Kampen, 1874.) 


THE indefatigable labours of several dis- 
tinguished Belgian historians and archaeo- 
logists have of late years thrown considerable 
light upon the history of art in the Nether- 
lands, a subject that was formerly involved 
in such obscurity that it seemed hopeless for 
any one to attempt to explore it. Patient re- 
search, however, though it has not as yet been 
rewarded by discovering any great hoard of 
valuable material, has not been without re- 
sults. By means of searching old archives 
and long neglected registers, many interesting 
particulars have been gained concerning 
artists already known to us, and others dis- 
covered who had been utterly lost to sight 
in the prevailing darkness. Several new 
lines of enquiry have also been opened out, 
so that every year the history of Art in the 
Netherlands has become a fuller and more 
interesting subject of study. 

Dr. van Vloten has fully availed himself of 
all the new material that now lies before the 
historian, and although his Painting in the 
Netherlands only professes to give a popu- 
lar sketch of the subject, it will be found to 
contain much that is new, even to the art 
student. In particular, we notice among 
the names of the early painters and illumina- 
tors of Flanders those of Willem Wyelant, 
a miniature painter, who is said to have “all 
the good and bad qualities peculiar to his 
branch of the art ;”’ Michiel van der Borch, 
working in 1330; Jehan Dreux, an early 
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Bruges artist ; Simon Marmion, whom Le- 
maire, a French poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, called the “Prince d’Enluminure,” 
who in 1469 illuminated a prayer-book for 
Charles the Stout ; Claes Spierinc, who or- 
namented the same Charles’s Ordinances 
with “ istoires, vignettes, et lettres dorées” 
in 1469 ; Raoul van Orleans, who ornamented 
with miniatures a manuscript of Aristotle’s 
Ethics in 1376 ; Hansken van Bommel, whose 
name occurs at the end of a splendid missal, 
ornamented with the finest drawings, pre- 
served in the library at the Hague, but who 
may possibly be the writer and not the illu- 
minator of the manuscript ; Huibert Cailleau 
and Simon Bering, both working about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; Jan van 
Paradijs and Jan van Kriekenborch, the 
latter of whom illuminated a copy of the 
Consolations of Philosophy, in 1491. In 
one of the miniatures in this work, pre- 
served in the French National Library, 
Dame Philosophy is represented with 
waving golden hair, wearing a crown upon 
her head, and seated upon a throne bearing 
the names of the seven free arts; and in 
two others Boethius himself is depicted; in 
one writing his great work, and in the other 
stretched on his pallet, while Dame Phi- 
losophy herself appears to him. 

None of these names are mentioned in 
the last edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
Early Flemish Painters, so that we may 
conclude that they have mostly been dis- 
covered since the date when that work was 
published. Unfortunately Dr. van Vloten 
does not in all cases quote his authority for 
their introduction; but they are due, we 
believe, in great part to M. A. Pinchart, 
whose annotations added so much to the 
value of the Early Flemish Painters. His 
Archives des Arts, Sciences, et Lettres is fre- 
quently quoted, as also Dehaisne’s work, De 
V Art Chrétien en Flandre, and De Laborde’s 
Les Ducs de Bourgogne. 

But while we find these painters who 
are new to us, there are several others 
with whose names we have grown to- 
lerably familiar who are unaccountably 
omitted. No mention is made, for in- 
stance, of Jehan Malwel, Malouel, or 
Malvel, who, as De Laborde discovered, was 
painter and varlet de chambre to Philip the 
Hardy, and whose diptych was placed every 
day before the Duke’s praying stool; nor of 
Jean Beaumez, also one of Philip’s salaried 
painters. The sculptor Nicolas or Claux 
Sluter also might well have been included, 
although the new details concerning this 
artist published by M. A. Michiels in his 
interesting study of Flemish Art at Dijon, 
which appeared a few months ago in the Jour- 
nal Uficiel, could not have been known to 
Dr. van Vloten at the time when his book 
was in the press. 

Taine, in his Philosophie de Art dans les 
Pays Bas, divides the art of the Netherlands 
into four distinct artistic periods, exactly 
corresponding to four distinct historic epochs 
in the nation’s life; and truly, whether we 
account for it on Taine’s philosophic system 
or not, Netherland art does seem to fall 
naturally into such divisions. First, we 
have the early religious art of Flanders, 
carried to the utmost perfection by the Van 
Eycks and their followers; secondly, we 








notice the decadence of the ascetic and 
ecclesiastical spirit in Quentin Matsys, and 
the gradual Italianisation of the national 
school from Jan de Mabuse to Otto Veen; 
thirdly, the magnificent and purely sensuous 
art of Rubens ; and lastly, the realistic paint- 
ing of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. van Vloten does not recognise the 
second of these epochs, but divides his work 
into three chapters only, the first embracing 
the whole period from the rise of Flemish 
art to Frans Floris on the one side, and 
Lucas van Leyden and Bosch on the other. 
The second chapter, which deals with the 
school of Rubens and the art of the seven- 
teenth century, gives more information re- 
specting the lesser masters of this period than 
is usually accorded in French and English 
books on the subject, in which the light 
thrown upon Rubens usually leaves them in 
obscurity. Here we find notices of such 
men as Ferdinand van Apshoven, Jan Mer- 
tens, Anthony van Blokland, Quintin Simons, 
Hendrik van Goudt, Gillis and Wouter van 
Pede, Lambert and Adam van Noort, Lode- 
wijk Puersele, Antoine Sallaert, of whom 
there is a somewhat detailed account, Jacob 
Fouquiéres, Mattheus Schoevaerdts, Jan van 
Thielen, and many others whose names are 
rarely met with except in art dictionaries. 

It is the same also in the chapter upon 
Dutch Art. Unknown, or but little known 
masters crowd the pages, while we have fewer 
details than could be wished concerning 
Rembrandt, Jan Steen, Paul Potter, and the 
other great masters of the school. Strange 
to say, in the account given of Rembrandt 
we find no allusion to Dr. Scheltema’s 
** Redevoering over het Leven en de Verdien- 
sten van Rembrandt van Rijn,” although Dr. 
Scheltema was the first to clear Rembrandt’s 
memory from the imputations formerly cast 
upon it, and to publish such facts as have 
been gained respecting his life. 

Painting in the Netherlands is enlivened 
by fifty woodcuts that will interest art 
students as being different in subject from 
the illustrations usually given in our 
English text-books of art, and of which 
everyone is now well-nigh tired, as they 
have been made to do duty in several works. 
Unfortunately, Dr. van Vloten having elected 
to write in Dutch, his work will not, it is to 
be feared, be generally useful except to his 
own countrymen. Mary M. Heaton. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


An Art and Industrial Exhibition has been 
opened at Preston. Among the chief works ex- 
hibited are Mr. Long's Babylonian Marriage 
Market, from the Royal Academy, Mr. Pettie’s 
Slate Secrets, from the Royal Academy and the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and Mr. Millais’s 
Deserted Garden. There are water-colours by 
Turner, William Hunt, David Cox, and other 
masters. The Science and Art Department have 
contributed examples of ceramic ware, jewellery, 
mosaics, Xe. 


On the opening day of the Preston Art Ex- 
hibition, an address was delivered by Lord Win- 
marleigh which, though doubtless excellent in 
intention, appears to us to reproduce a very 
common error. Speaking of painting, Lord Win- 
marleigh “would give them some figures which 
would show what had been the increase in the 





——- of that art within the life of almost 
the youngest of them.” Turner's celebrated draw- 
ing of Bamborough Castle, he went on to state, 
was purchased from the Rev. E. Coleridge in 
1858 for 400/., it was sold in 1859 for 450/., and 
in 1872 at Mr. Gillott’s sale for 3,307/. 10s. 
David Cox painted his celebrated picture of Rhyl 
for 160 guineas, and four years ago it was sold 
for 2,300. Miiller painted the Chess Players in 
1843 for 25/., it was sold in 1874 for 4,053/. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Agnew he had 
obtained this information—information which we 
would take leave to observe is exceedingly good 
as far as it goes, though, like most statistics, 
it proves little. Where is the necessary connexion 
between a people's appreciation of great art and 
the willingness of a few rich men to py long 
prices for notorious specimens of it? It is in- 
teresting to know what Miiller got for the Chess 
Players, and what the heirs of Mr. Gillott got for 
it. It would be more interesting to know how 
large or small may be the number of persons able 
to distinguish merit in it or any other work of art 
of their own free motion; and what may be from 
year to year the increase of such number. The 
answer would afford a truer test than that given 
by the market value at Christie’s, “ of the increase 
in the appreciation of art.” But not even through 
“the kindness of Mr. Agnew” could that infor- 
mation be obtained, either for Lord Winmarleigh 
or ourselves, 

A curtous sale of pattern coins made at the 

Royal Mint during the reigns of the Georges, was 
held last week by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son. Many of these pieces were said to be unique, 
having been issued from the Mint simply as 
samples or proofs and never having passed into 
circulation. Among them were some very fine coins 
by Pistrucci, including his five-pound piece of 
1820, his two-sovereign piece and his crown- 
iece in gold. There were also several gold 
arthings of the date 1797, and a broad-rim 
piece worth twopence struck in gold, and many 
fine specimens of other copper and silver coins. 
The Colonial coins also formed a good show ; and 
strange-looking pieces intended for an interna- 
tional currency, but never circulated, were to be 
found among the well-known English faces. 
The collection belonged to Mr. John Marshall, of 
Belmont, near Taunton. 


Tue fourth Field Meeting of the Woolhope 
Club was held at Brecon on the 12th inst., under 
the presidency of the Rev. ©. J. Robinson. The 
weather interfered greatly with the programme, 
and compelled the abandonment of the proposed 
excursion to the site of the Roman station, some- 
times called Bannium. A lengthened visit was 
paid to the noble Priory Church, which has just 
undergone very careful restoration at the hands 
of Sir G. G. Scott, and may now take rank as the 
third church in the Principality. The first place 
must, of course, be assigned to St. David’s, and 
the second may be conceded to Llandaff; but 
Brecon has distinct features of its own which in 
their way are unsurpassed. The proportions of 
the building, and the extremely simple and 
massive character of its various parts are ex- 
ceedingly striking. The Presbytery is a good 
jouer of Early English work, and Sir G. Scott 
has greatly increased its beauty by completing 
the vaulted roof which formed part of the original 
design ; his omission of the same treatment of the 
central tower is equally judicious, for if it had 
been carried out the coup d’ail would have been 
marred, and some interesting features concealed. 
We cannot think that he has been quite so happy 
in restoring the Havard Chapel to its later instead 
of to its earlier character, and the removal of the 
Renaissance canopy above the tomb of Sir David 
Williams was unquestionably a mistake. The 
whole fabric, especially the chapels and decc- 
rated nave, deserves minute study, and there are 
many points in connexion with its architecture 
that demand further investigation. The Club 
also visited Christ’s College, a beautiful fragment 
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of Early English architecture, within which 
Bishop Bull, with other less eminent prelates, is 
interred, and St. Mary’s, which before its unfortu- 
nate restoration must have presented many curious 
features. 


Tue collection of original drawings at South 
Kensington, we gather from the recently published 
report of the Science and Art Department, re- 
ceived considerable additions last year. Among 
them may be mentioned fourteen drawings of 
Italian decoration purchased from Professor L. 
Gruner ; a series of feape anatomical diagrams, by 
the late W.H. Sonnes; and a careful copy by 
S. Zeri, of the mosaic picture in the Caetani 
Chapel in the church of St. Pudentiana, Rome. 
3,044 prints have also been acquired, chiefly illus- 
trating the various schools of ornament since the 
sixteenth century. Among these may be named 
works of the “little” German masters, Beham, 
Aldegrever, Binck, and others: and various works 
by Jacques Callot and others of his period and 
school. The donations and bequests to the Art 
Museum include the furniture of a boudoir, in 
the early eighteenth century Venetian style; two 
paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence; a silver cup 
or bowl, stated to have been the pap-boat of 
Oliver Cromwell ; and a locket containing some of 
Oliver Cromwell’s hair. The total number of 
readers in the Art Library last year was 21,365. 
Mr. Redgrave, the Art director, regrets that no 
steps have yet been taken to fulfil the desire of 
Mr. Sheepshanks that the pictures given by him 
should be thrown into a serial collection of British 
pictures to include those other works also belong- 
ing to the nation, which it is not desirable to hang 
conjointly with the collection of paintings of all 
schools in the National Gallery. 


Proressor Bruny, of Munich, condemns as 
works of the Cinque-Cento period the two cele- 
brated onyx vases in Naples and Brunswick. As 
to the Brunswick vase it may not matter so much, 
since doubts had before been entertained about 
its antiquity, notwithstanding the fact of its his- 
tory being known back to the year 1630. But to 
throw suspicion on the Farnese Tazza at Naples 
must, when it is done by a person of Brunn’s 
authority, lead to grave doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of large cameos generally. Among the points 
on which he relies for this opinion are these: 
that the subjects —— on the cups are at 
first sight apparently taken from familiar Greek 
myths, and yet on closer examination it becomes 
hopeless to find a satisfactory explanation of the 
whole scene in Greek mythology. In the same 
way the draperies, though at first sight Greek, 
exhibit in details a want of intelligence such as is 
never found in an ancient artist, but suits very 
well a modern, who knows the general appearance 
of the ancient dress and nothing more. The 
article in which Brunn describes and condemns 
these two vases is published in the Transactions 
of the Munich Academy of Science (1875, i. 3). 


Heroporvs (ii. 106), speaking of the monu- 
ments (stelae) set up by Sesostris, says that 
among them were two, the one on the way from 
Ephesus to Phocaea, the other on the way from 
Sardis to Smyrna. These monuments consist 
each of the figure of Sesostris, hewn in flat relief 
on the face of the rock, and accompanied by an 
inscription in hieroglyphics. The latter of the 
two—that on the road from Sardis to Smyrna, 
near the place called Nymphi—has long been 
known, having been discovered, it appears, first 
by Burgon and Renouard. From the engraving 
in Gerhard’s Archiiologische Zeitung (1843, pl. 2) 
it will be seen how well the figure corresponds to 
the description of Herodotus, Till lately, how- 
ever, the other figure—that on the way from 
Ephesus to Phocaea—had not been found, owing, 
apparently, to the road having been at this point 
changed from its ancient course. Not only that, 
but the stone had fallen and been lying among 
underwood entire and safe, itis said, till last year, 
when a Turcoman had pitched his tent near it and 





used it as a hearth-stone, with the consequence 
that now little more of the figure remains than is 
required to make its identification complete. An 
engraving of it is given in the new part of the 
Archiiologische Zeitung (N.S. viii). The dis- 
coverer is Mr. ©. Humann, an architect in 
Smyrna. 
In the Cornhill Magazine for August, 1875, | 
. 167-8, in an article entitled ‘“ On Some Strange 
Mental Feats,” it is stated that William Blake, the 
artist, painted 300 portraits in one year from a 
peculiar faculty of memory, and that after awhile 
he became insane and remained in an asylum for 
thirty years, then he recovered, but was again 
threatened with a relapse, soon after which he ex- 
ired. The article quotes this from an essay by 
Dr. Richardson on “ Hallucinations.” There is a 
mistake in attributing this story to William Blake ; 
for he was not a portrait painter, nor was he in any 
asylum. In the Life of W. Blake, by Gilchrist, 
it is said (p. 5) that he was born in 1757 (p. 362), 
that he died in 1827, and for nearly forty years 
before his death he lived in Lambeth (p. 150), 
Felpham (p. 183), South Molton Street (p. 276), 
and Fountain Court, Strand, where he died 
(p. 362). Hence he could not have been in an 
asylum, An essay on “ Hallucinations” appeared 
in Ohambers’s Journal, fourth series, part Ci., 
May 31, 1872, containing the account in the same 
words quoted by the Cornhili this month. 


THE programme for the Michel Angelo cen- 
tenary festival, as published by the committee, 
is as follows:—Sunday, September 12, Inau- 
guration of the Festival. he representatives 
of the citizens of Florence and their foreign 
guests will assemble in the Church of St. 
Croce to pay homage at the tomb of Michel 
Angelo. They will then visit the Casa Buonar- 
roti, and afterwards the inauguration of the mo- 
nument on the Piazzale Michel Angelo will take 
place.—Monday, September 13, Inauguration of 
the David and the Michel Angelo Exhibition in 
the Academy, Vocal and Instrumental Concert.— 
Tuesday, September 14, Meeting of the Acca- 
demie della Crusca e delle Belle Arti in the Sala 
del Senato. For the benefit of all those taki 
part in the festival, a guide will be published in- 
dicating the museums, churches, and private in- 
stitutions in which works and manuscripts by the 
great artist are preserved. 


Tue fifth annual report of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, is to be 
read with interest by those who, like ourselves, 
attach great importance to the extension through- 
out America of acare for good art. Reference 
to the report will show that since the establish- 
ment of the Museum nearly fifty thousand pounds 
has been paid in subscriptions to the fund, while 
donations of works of art to the value, as is 
estimated, of about twelve thousand pounds, have 
been made to the Museum. Out of the fifty 
thousand pounds received, more than half has been 
spent upon the purchase of paintings and draw- 
ings. About ten thousand pounds has been 
given for the Cesnola collection — afterwards 
spoken of at greater length—while between six and 
seven hundred pounds has been spent in the 
purchase of etchings, and a like sum in iri 
reproductions of objects exhibited at Kensington. 
The remainder of the money has gone in the ex- 
penses of the undertaking. The report gives the 
following interesting scraps of suggestion and in- 
formation on the progress of the humbler arts 
of house decoration and of pottery in Ame- 
rica :— 

“It is especially desirable for an American Museum, 
that large space should be at its disposal for such 
works of art as particularly interest and benefit 
mechanics and artisans, This classof our citizens are 
among our most steady and studious visitors. It is a 
fact, familiar to all who have examined the subject, 
that very little of the best decorative work done in 
American homes is done by American workmen; a 
large proportion of this class of work is done 





foreign artisans who have received that training and } 


that education which the art collections of Europe 
make accessible to all. The children of these able 
mechanics, born and brought up in our country, in.an 
atmosphere different from that of their fathers, with- 
out opportunity to see the works of old times, and to 
learn with what skill men have, in various periods, 
made the useful to be also the beautiful, are as a rule 
inferior workmen, when they follow the trades of their 
parents, and in fact usually seek other walks in life. 
Hence it occurs that there are comparatively few 
skilled American workmen engaged in the decorative 
arts, and there is very little original American art in 
American house furniture and adornment. . . . Po 

has long been made in this country. But American 
potters, apparently unacquainted with the fact that 
foreign potters can make a beautiful article as cheaply 
as one without beauty, have contented themselves 
with the plainest forms of utility, and the loan col- 
lection illustrates how few attempts have been made 
in America to rise above the simple utilitarian idea in 
the ceramic art.” 


The trustees are going to prepare handbooks 
which it is promised shall be condensed intro- 
ductions to the study of the different departments 
of art history in the galleries. They have pre- 
pared such a handbook on pottery and porcelain, 
“utilising, as far as possible, the material in 
ancient art, which the Cesnola collection contains 
in abundance, and also the valuable specimens of 
modern art which are in the Loan collection.” 


THe Roman correspondent of the Allgemeine 
Zetiwng announces that in the beginning of this 
month an interesting inscription was brought to 
light by the workmen e: under the archaeo- 
logical commissioners 0: me to make further 
excavations on the Esquiline, near the arch of 
Gallienus. This inscription, which is believed, 
from the form of spelling and other indications, to 
belong to the dictatorship of Sulla, is an edict for 
the cleansing of places of public resort, in default 
of which it indicates that certain fines and penal- 
ties, “ arbitratu aedilium,” will be imposed. 

Ir would a that the “High Art and 
Technological “Tanathetbes of Munic »’ which 
proposes to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its incorporation by holding a great exhibition 
in the Bavarian capital in 1876, intends to con- 
duct this undertaking on novel principles, avoiding 
as far as possible some of the more flagrant mis- 
takes of the earlier great exhibitions in London 
and at Paris and Vienna. Time will show how 
far the Munich exhibitors will excel their pre- 
decessors in aesthetic sense and decorative arrange- 
ment ; but good promise of improved effectiveness 
is undoubtedly atiorded by the proposal to avoid 
the juxtaposition and excessive crowding of 
objects of the same kind, and to dispose furniture, 
decorative articles of vertu, &c., in separate com- 
"re saeggon, as they would be seen in halls, gal- 
eries, and rooms of houses. Visitors, instead 
of seeing the objects ranged on interminable 
counters and in presses, will thus have an oppor- 
tunity of admiring them as component parts of the 
ornamentation of suites of appropriately de 
corated apartments. y 


THe German papers announce that on Sep- 
tember 7 the foundation-stone will be laid at 
Union Hill, New Jersey, of a memorial to the 
poet Fritz Reuter. It is proposed that the monu- 
ment shall consist of a bronze statue, in life-size, 
of the poet, raised upon a granite pediment. The 
cost of the memorial, the plans and execution of 
which have been entrusted to the sculptor Edward 
Earle, will be defrayed by the German residents 
of Hoboken and the neighbouring districts. 


THe inauguration of the great national monu- 
ment to Hermann, or Arminius, the deliverer of 
Germany from the power of the Roman, in the 
earliest age of her existence as a nation, was cele- 
brated last Monday amidst unwonted enthusiasm 
and rejoicing. In many respects this Hermann 
memorial is the most important of all the many 
monuments that have been raised in Germany 
since the war with France. For one thing, it is 
not a war monument, though it is singularly sig- 
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nificant, as it happens, at the present time of the 
deliverance of Germany from another enemy than 
Varus and his legions. But it is neither erected 
as a boastful record of victory, nor as a sad memo- 
rial of the slain. It is simply a great nation’s 
expression of its omy mesure, and a mighty task 
has been imposed upon its sculptor to give its hero 
a noble and definite form. It almost needs a 
Michel Angelo for such a@ work. Ernest von 
Bandel, the veteran German sculptor, who saw 
on Monday the accomplishment of his lifelong 
work (he made the first sketch for the Hermann 
monument in 1819), although not a Michel 
agi, has, at all events, been more successful 
in his endeavour after typical grandeur than 
most of the modern sculptors of Germany, who 
seem to have been trying of late to attain sub- 
limity simply by making their statues of Ger- 
mania of larger and larger dimensions. The 
Hermann statue is more than usually colossal, 
measuring as it does from the feet to the point of 
the uplifted sword no less than eighty-five feet ; 
but it has other claims than its size upon attention. 
Herr von Bandel has worked at. it almost entirely 
with his own hands through years of neglect and 
blie indifference, often spending his own money 
it is said upon the necessary expenses ; for it was 
not until public patriotism was aroused by the 
events of the late war that the nation felt any 
t interest in his work. Now, at last, however, 
itis ised as a noble achievement, and due 
honour paid to the persevering and single-minded 
artist. The gigantic statue itself is of cased 
eopper, and represents the old German chieftain 
with uplifted sword and inspired strength acecom- 
ishing the mighty deliverance of his nation. It 
is raised in the very forests where the memorable 
defeat of the Romans took place so many centuries 
ago, and is placed on the top of a hill where it can 
be seen for many miles around. The pedestal on 
which it stands is in the form of one of the cir- 
eular temples with round arches and massive pil- 
lars belonging to early German architecture. 


Ix the Portfolio this month a long article by 
Mr. Comyns Carr is devoted to the study of the 
work of our lately lost artist Frederick Walker. 
Several amusing fittle pen-and-ink sketches illus- 
trate the article, but we should have liked also a 
Goupil photogravure from one of his paintings. 
There is an interesting one in the number of 
Legros’ Chaudronnier, the old man mending 
brazen pots and pans, which our readers will 
remember in the Royal Academy last year. Un- 
fortunately the wonderfully expressive face of the 
eare-worn tinker comes out a little too dark in the 
photograph. The third modern painter with whom 
the Portfolio deals is the wild, if not mad, Belgian 
artist, Antoine Joseph Wiertz. No one who has 
ever visited the Musée Wiertz in Brussels can 

that painful exhibition of “ vaulting am- 
bition that did o’erleap itself.” The great powers 
of the painter only make their unrestrained 
frenzied exercise the more terrible. The bio- 
gtaphical notice of Wiertz is by Mr. J. B. 
Atkinson. An etching, by Brunet Debaines, of 
Tarner’s Port Ruysdael, and one, by L. B. Philips, 
of Kingston on Thames, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy this year, complete the contents of the 
number. 

In the current number of L’Art M. Philippe 
Burty finishes his interesting series of articles on 
“Japonism” with the history of Ko Mati, the 
celebrated poetess of Japan, called “ the Bee” on 
account of the sting of her irresistible beauty and 
the honey of her verses, 

From Hiogo, Japan, it is reported that an 
Exhibition and Museum are to be established at 
Osaka, “the former to be open one hundred con- 
secutive days in each year, and the latter on cer- 
tain specified days in each month all the year 
round. The scheme includes the exhibition of 
all articles of foreign and native trade, is laid out 
to have a nine years’ existence, and is avowedly 
in furtherance of commerce.” 
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THE STAGE. 
“ MONSIEUR ALPHONSE.” 


It was not enough’for M. Dumas, the younger, to 
wake, like Byron, and find himself famous. It 
was his happiness to wake one morning and find 
himself moral. And he has somehow never for- 
gotten the circumstance. He has not remained 
satisfied with the reputation of a dramatist. Cost 
what it might, he must be a moralist too. So that 
his later work has to be tried by two tests, if you 
would wish the author to believe you inclined to 
do justice to it. Or, at the least, you will have 
forced on you the consciousness of the second aim 
while you are seeing with what success Dumas 
has realized the first. 

And yet itis hardly a common moralist that 
M. Dumas elects to be, for he does not write a 
play to fit it in with a foregone conclusion, but so 
develops a story that a theme is suggested for 
discussion; the story mattering little, the theme 
mattering much. Or again, at times there is no 
one main theme for the moralist, but here and 
there convenient moments for @ propos sermons. 
The action pauses while the General, the Admiral, 
the Doctor and Mdme. la Marquise discuss a 
social problem with as little dramatic character as 
ever the popular English essayist gave to his 
“friends in council.” Now in Monsieur Alphonse, 
the latest work of Dumas—of which a version by 
Mr. Campbell Clarke was produced at the Globe 
Theatre on Monday—the author has set up a cer- 
tain M. de Montaiglin to show what a man of 
good heart should do under trying circumstances. 
What are the trying circumstances? Let us 
listen to the story. 

M. Alphonse—a poor young gentleman of three- 
and-thirty—has decided to accept comfort and 
wealth together with the hand of Mdme. Guichard. 
Mdme. Guichard is forty-five, heavy, ugly, and 
undeniably jealous. Nor, if the future is to copy 
the —, is there reason for surprise at Mdme. 
Guichard’s jealousy ; for Alphonse in his earlier 
youth was father of a child, and the child, now 
thirteen, has been lodged at a boarding-school 
where, her father has shown the depth of his 
affection by six morning calls. He has never de- 
clared himself to be her father, and in her eyes is 
a benevolent and distant friend. But now, as he 
is about to marry, he wishes to be once for all well 
rid of the charge of her, and who will take better 
care of her than her mother ?—the wife of M. de 
Montaiglin. To Raymonde de Montaiglin, then, 
the light-hearted Alphonse takes his child, and 
mother and child understand each other and so far 
all is well. But in order to persuade M. de Mon- 
taiglin to receive the girl, Alphonse has had to 
avow his relationship. Who the mother may be, 
matters little to either of them. The excellent 
captain at all events has no suspicions. But 
in the second act ‘that occurs which produces in 
his mind at one moment a fear and at the next a 
conviction. Something has gone wrong with 
Adrienne, and Raymonde de Montaiglin pleads 
for her with terrible earnestness—argues, entreats, 
declaims—loses herself in her passionate care for 
the girl. Then the captain looks up from his 
writing-table and says, ‘“‘ You are her mother!” 
And now what will the captain do, when he has 
got up from his writing-table and has received on 
his manly breast the blonde head of the lady who, 
he just discovers, was a mother thirteen years 
ago? Shall he have done with the lady, or for- 

ive the fault? In life he would have taken a 
se to think about it. But M. Dumas, in the 
heat of a dramatic situation, cannot wait for the 
tardiness of our common life ; so M. de Montaiglin 
decides rapidly. It was long ago. She had done 
him no wrong—had told him no falsehoods ; for 
he had asked her nothing of her youth. “Go 
then, Raymonde. Go and kiss your child.” 


And now when Raymonde, reassured, has gone 
to kiss her child, the Captain, with the prompt 
assistance of a notary’s clerk, prepares an act of 
drienne, 


“ By these presents . 





of parents unknown,” is to be the child of the De 


Montaiglins. Behold, however, the arrival of the 
astute but good-natured Mdme. Guichard. She 
has been informed that M. Alphonse is the father, 
and partly from excess of good-nature, and partly 
because the action will give her an additional 
hold on the future of her betrothed, she too has 
come to adopt the child. She, too, is furnished 
with an act, and in the drawing-room of M, Mon- 
taiglin these two sit, each flourishing a document 
which concerns the adoption of Adrienne. For 
the honour of being Homer’s birthplace no towns 
contended more earnestly than do the dramatis 
personae of M. Dumas for the parentage of the 
child. To screen his wife, M. de Montaiglin pre- 
tends to Mdme. Guichard that he himself is the 
father of the girl, and that the light Alphonse was 
only acting for him in the matter when he con- 
fessed his own relationship, Nor is the light 
Alphonse, who cares for no one seriously, at all 
averse from accepting this version of the case. But 
Mdme. Guichard seeks to know who is the mother. 
The child is illegitimate. Evidently if the captain 
is her father his wife cannot be her mother; for, 
if so, the child would years ago have been acknow- 
ledged by both. Mdme. Guichard applies a ruse not 
unsuggestive of Solomon. The girl having gone into 
the garden, Mdme. Guichard puts herself in a place 
whence she, and she alone, can see her, and then 
with well-feigned horror reports an accident. A 
heart-rending cry from the captain’s wife reveals 
the secret, and for the second time in the piece 
the words are said, “‘ You are her mother.” Tell, 
the ruse has succeeded. Alphonse, then, is the 
father, and he has meanly and carelessly denied it. 
The shrewd woman will send him adrift, and 
console herself somewhere else, if need be. And 
the curtain falls on the promised happiness, the 
confidence in the future, between the admirable 
captain and his wife and his wife's child. 

Two characters have taken a certain hold of the 
Parisian public: Mdme, Guichard and the in- 
different Alphonse. In describing Alphonse, M. 
Dumas has no doubt hit upon a type; as regards 
Mdme. Guichard he owes more to the actress. 
What of the other characters? They are less 
characters than symbols. Raymonde de Mon- 
taiglin is representative of the endurance of in- 
stinctive love—the transiency of passion. De 
Montaiglin himself represents duty done gene- 
rously, or generosity that thinks itself duty. We 
meet him now and again in the world—oftener in 
the studies of M. Dumas, Of the moral of the 
piece—since M. Dumas wishes us to think of 
that—it may be seen that it is unexceptionable : 
nay, for once, plainly and simply high. Of the 
art of it—that is another matter. 

It is curious to see how the insistence upon the 
moral side of this piece weakens its development. 
The art falls as M. Dumas drives the moral 
home. We have more and more of talk that is 
tedious, at all events unless heard admirably 
delivered, in lucid and epigrammatic French: 
more and more of the expression of sentiment— 
the mother’s sentiment, the daughter’s—that is to 
the honour of France, to the credit, too, in a sense, 
of her authors, who know how to seize it, but 
stopping needlessly and awkwardly the action of 
a play. The first act is wholly dramatic ; it is as 
fine and as complete an exposition as we could 
name in modern drama. There is nothing irrele- 
vant here: nothing weak: nothing of mere pas- 
time. You are plunged at once into the interest 
of a story. Complications, clashings of aim, 
mixtures of motive, are before you in an instant, 
and all is presented with firmness and reality from 
the beginning to the end. No one can help feeling 
the firmness of that grip—as against the slack 
hold, and purposeless approach of the most of 
native playwrights. The first act is a master’s 
work. In the second and third acts, again, there 
is much work, I will not say of a master, but of 
a capable craftsman. Dramatic situations abound. 
But you feel too often of them that they are 
situations conceived in astudy: arranged for, in a 
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study. They are not due to the gradual actions 
of events and characters in life. 

The acting at the Globe on Monday was not 
very bad. Mdlle. Beatrice assumes the part played 
in Paris by Mdlle. Pierson, and with it a certain 
amount of Mdlle. Pierson’s manner—one cannot 
add of Mdlle. Pierson’s charm. For Madlle. 
Pierson the réle was excellently suited. Her 
strength as an artist is not in exceptional mo- 
ments, but in the capacity to be very delicately 
natural. She “ fills the stage” as actors say, but 
never with obtrusiveness—with a very quiet pre- 
sence that gives strange reality to the scene—an 
art so wholly one with nature that it — 
analysis, and is generally ignored. Well, Mdlle. 
Beatrice has little of this; but not only is she 
careful, and free from all the grosser faults ; she 
has a little of the effectiveness of Mdlle. Pierson’s 
method—the half tone, the arrested expression, 
the look and gesture always well within the 
means—never beyond it. But sometimes Mdlle. 
Beatrice carries her reticence too far, and 
is impassive where there ought to be a 
revealing expression. Mr. Carter Edwards 

lays the Captain, very sensibly and thought- 
ully; gives a performance remarkable at no 
particular moment, but well considered through- 
out. Mr. Harvey’s part—that of M. Alphonse— 
is an odious one, and he does not seek to alter its 
character. As a matter of not unimportant detail, 
we would counsel him to break up the longer 
addresses—so characteristic of the French stage— 
which fall to his lot in the first act. He has 
more than one,beau récit, or récits which art might 
make beaux. A French actor likes them—and 
knows how to treat them—remembering that there 
are some speeches which Hamlet never would 
have said should be spoken “trippingly.” Miss 
Charlotte Saunders plays Mdme. Guichard as it 
could have been played by only one other per- 
son in England—excellent Mrs. Raymond, who 
was at the Strand. Her energetic vulgarity is the 
result of undoubted skill, The piece loses some- 
thing at the hands of a young lady who cannot 
give to the look and talk of the child Adrienne 
much of the required naiveté. But even in an 
English version, most unequally acted, the work 
of Dumas deserves to be seen. For there is force 
in it, and fibre. The characters are not mere re- 
productions of stage puppets who have danced 
themselves to death. If they are not figures from 
life, they are at least the product of the con- 
centrated study of an individual mind. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





A MoMENTOUS event has happened in the 
theatrical world. One of the dogs, who having 

rformed in Paris had been engaged to appear on 
Mentay night at the Mirror Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Horace Wigan, has met with 
an accident. The accident has necessitated the 
postponement of the piece, which Mr. Wigan had 
proposed to produce last Monday, with the dog in 
the principal part. A Cleft Stick fills the ga 
until the distinguished member of the theatri 
profession shall be restored to health. 


For Thursday in this week Louis the Eleventh 
was announced at the Crystal Palace Theatre, 
with Mr. Vezin for the first time in the part made 
familiar to the public through the acting of Mr. 
Charles Kean. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre will reopen, it is 
understood, about September 18, when, for a short 
while, Lord Lytton’s Money will again be found 
in the bills. 


Shaughraun—Mz. Boucicault’s new piece—will 
be brought out this day fortnight, at Drury Lane. 
There are doubtless Irishmen in town who can 
tell us what Shaughraun means. The benighted 


Londoner does not know. 


Tue Vezin-Chippendale company are this week 
playing at Brighton, 





Miss ApA CAVENDISH is starting on her pro- 
vincial tour. 


At Ryde, a company under the acting-manage- 
ment of Mr. Frederick Hughes is performing 
legitimate comedy —Miss L. Wilmot enacting 
Constance, Pauline, and other accepted heroines. 


In days when the tour of the Rhine was as 
fashionable as that of the Engadine is now, and 
when it was sufficient happiness for the conti- 
nental traveller to gaze on the Drachenfels and 
quote Childe Harold, we used to hear with in- 
terest of spectre-haunted castles which have now 
become insignificant. One of these castles, the 
castle of Spectresheim, figures prominently in Mr. 
Robert Reece’s adaptation of Mr. J. R. Planché's 
Romantic Idea, produced a few nights since at the 
Alhambra. The little work with which Mr. 
Cave, the manager, seeks to delight his summer 
patrons, has music sung prettily enough for the 
ag by Miss K. Munroe and Mr. H. Walsham. 

fr. William Rignold has a great share in the 
dialogue, and such humorous action as the piece 
contains is supported by Mr. H. Paulton, Miss E. 
Chambers, Miss M. West, and others. The music 
is selected from Hérold, Lecocq, and Offenbach ; 
and the scenery is by Messrs. Calcott and Maltby. 


Mr. CHarLes Marnews is announced to appear, 
very soon, at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Moritz. Samary—a niece of Augustine and 
Madeleine Brohan—has just been engaged at the 
Théatre Frangais. She distinguished herself at 
two concours at the Conservatoire: at the one we 
recently recorded, and at the one held in the 
summer of last year. She promises, they say, to 
be a somewhat brilliant comedian. 


A THREE-ACT piece by MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
—for music by Offenbach—has just been read to 
the actors of the Théaitre des Variétés. It is 
called La Boulangére a des écus. The scene is 
laid in Paris, in the days of the Regency. 
Mdmes., Schneider and Paola Marié, MM. Dupuis, 
Pradeau, and Baron, will have parts in the piece. 


Motz. Marre CoLomsrer has become a great 
actress—in the opinion of the chorus of Bordeaux. 
That “ premier sujet de l’'Odéon” has been ap- 
pearing at Bordeaux, in Jeanne d' Arc, and so as- 
sured is the chorus of Bordeaux of the existence 
of a talent not hitherto vastly esteemed in Paris, 
that its members have signified their belief in the 
usual manner—by offering a testimonial. And 
Mdlle. Marie Colombier, touched by this un- 
expected recognition, was unable, otherwise than 
by eloquent gestures, to thank the critical chorus. 


Sopnie Hamer is dead. She played at the 
Porte Saint Martin, with remarkable power, La 
Frochard of Deux Orphelines; but before she first 
ones in that part she had been for many years 
absent from the Paris stage. Her health had for 
some time been feeble, but her energy in acting 
was apparently undiminished. 


At the Variétés, they have fallen back on Les 
Trentes Millions de Gladiator, owing to the failure 
of the Manoir de Pictordu. Les Trentes Millions 
de Gladiator was one of the pieces given, in 
French, at an English theatre this season. It 
was deemed amusing, and was known to be 
broad. Thé part of the heroine has been played 
in Paris by Mdlle. Céline Montaland, who gave a 
vulgar part some little air of distinction. In 
London, Mdlle. Wilhem undertook this task, and 
got through it gracefully enough. But now in Paris, 
the réle falls to Mdlle. Berthe Legrand, who can 
adapt herself to many things. She has pleased 
the public by her new assumption. 


A CoMEDY in three short acts in verse, by M. 
Camille Doucet, has been revived at the Théatre 
Frangais. It is called Le Baron de Lafleur. For 
many years people have been able to read the 
piece, so there is no need to tell its story, and 
contrary to expectation, it has not been altered 
for production at the Frangais. The OComédie 
Frangaise has only suppressed its second title: 





les derniers valets, and this is a pity, for the 
second title told something of the scope of the 
oom and the first tells none. M. Camille 

loucet’s early work will by no means draw the 
town—will y, indeed, draw the delicate 
public most frequentiny the theatre—but it will 
please people pretty well when they come, and will 
make a pleasant c in the bill. It will take 
its rank as a piece of the second class in the re- 
og that second class very neatly described 
y M. Vitu, as a “ collection charmante d’esquisses 
légéres ot revivent les phases diverses de l’esprit 
francais, avec ses nuances changeantes comme 
des caprices de la mode.” In the principal part, 
Coquelin is considered excellent. Two actors of 
promise—Messieurs Dupont Vernon and Joumard 
—appear in the piece, and so does Mdlle. Dinah 
Félix, whom one has seen in the soubrettes of 
Moliére. 


Jean-nu-pieds—the drama by M. Albert Delpit, 
brought out last week at the Paris Vaudeville—is 
pronounced by the crowd to be a success. M. Sarce 
chronicles an opposite opinion, and differs, not for 
the first time, from many of his brethren of the 
press. His brethren declare it a fine work. He 
avers that it will not last very long, and in such 
success as it has already obtained he sees only a 

roof that the public taste tends, as he has said 

fore, in the direction of drame and tragedy, 
and he counsels the younger aetors to make ready 
to fall in with this new demand. Few of their 
elders, he says, are at all prepared to meet it. 
He begs Malle, Patry not to neglect her talent. 
Here, he cries, is a yo girl born for drame, 
and to his disgust s > oe for three hundred 
nights in an overpeniend acle, the Tour du 

onde, But to return to M. Delpit and his new 
great piece atthe Vaudeville. He has chosena theme 
which is not new, and which moreover a remark- 
able master has treated only lately, in Quatre 
Vingt Treize. The storm of ’Eighty-nine breaks 
over a noble family. The father is a Breton 
ay esagers devoted exclusively to the old régime. 

e has given three sons to the King, and of the 
three, two have remained faithful to the legiti- 
mate cause. The other has espoused new principles: 
he is on the side of the Assembly and the people. 
At a given moment, this rebellious son will find 
himself face to face with futher and brothers, and 
then, in some way, the struggle will come between 
what he may think his duty to his country and 
what he may think his duty to his family. In 
that alone there are feelings in opposition—there 
is some material or other, though perhaps a well 
worn one, for a drama. Now suppose that two of 
the brothers—one of them a Royalist, the other a 
Republican—love the same woman: that young 
woman, the daughter of a wild delegate of the 
Convention. She loves, secretly, the Royalist son: 
the father naturally wills that she shall marry the 
Republican. Suppose all that, and then, says the 
critic, “ vous compliquerez la situation, et vous 
aurez des occasions sans nombre de déployer des 
passions contraires, qui se heurtent avec éclat.” 

Well, that is the subject of M. Delpit’s drama; 
but how is it constructed ?—how is it arranged? 
“ Elle fourmille d'invraisemblances, de scénes mal 
pré , entrées et de sorties incompréhen- 
sibles ;” but even this might count for little if he 
ave us characters strongly marked and scenes 
instinct with passion. He does not, thinks M. 
Sarcey, give us these. _ literary art is 
wanting to the work, the love-scenes lacking 
tenderness and warmth as much as the pa- 
triotic scenes lack force and reason. The ver 
sification is pronounced poor, and “ the poet never 
chances on the one right word to use.” Two = 
are well played, or at the least well looked. These 
belong to M. Saint Germain, who succeeds in being 
amusing, and to Mdlle. Massin who succeeds in 
looking agreeable. One critic predicts a speedy 
fall for the piece : other critics predict a continued 
success, 
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MUSIC. 
CHERUBINI. 


Cherubini: Memorials Illustrative of his Life. 
By Edward Bellasis, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London: Burns & Oates, 1874.) 


Few, perhaps, if any of the great composers 
whose names are held in honour by musi- 
cians have been so little appreciated in pro- 
portion to their real merits by the general 

ublic as the master whose name stands at the 
head of this article. Several of his operatic 
overtures, such as those to Medea, Les Deux 
Journées, Anacreon, Faniska, &c., are familiar 
to concert-goers at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere ; and the opera of Medea has been 
produced several times with our greatest 
dramatic soprano, Mdlle. Titiens, as the 
heroine ; Les Deux Journées was also given 
once (June20,1872), at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
with a result which, in the present state of 
public taste, is perhaps more discreditable 
than surprising, the house being half empty ; 
but the greater part of the fine music which 
the old Florentine has left behind him is 
entirely unknown save to those few earnest 
musicians who feel it their duty to acquaint 
themselves with all the great productions of 
their art: And yet Cherubini is no merely 
second-rate composer. Though he cannot be 
ranked as the equal of Mozart or Beethoven, 
he yet stands but one degree below them. 
Of him, as of Schubert, it may be said that 
he had within him a spark of the divine fire. 
In nobility of idea, in dramatic feeling, in 
finish of detail, in purity of style he has 
seldom been surpassed ; while as a master 
of counterpoint those who are familiar with 
his sacred music will admit that he was 
second only to Bach. 

Whence comes it then that with such 
merits he should be so little known, and, 
except by the few, so lightly esteemed ? 
We are inclined to think that the answer to 
this question may be easily given. One 
thing Cherubini lacked, and that was 
warmth. His music produces upon us a 
feeling akin to that with which we look 
upon a perfect specimen of antique statuary ; 
it excites our interest and admiration, but 
it leaves us comparatively cold. Ferdinand 
Hiller, in his interesting Recollections of 
Mendelssohn, tells us that on one occasion 
the latter made the remark concerning 
Cherubini: “ What an extraordinary crea- 
ture he is! You would fancy that a man 
could not be a great composer without senti- 
ment, heart, feeling, or whatever else you 
call it; but I declare I believe that Cherubini 
makes everything out of his head alone.” 
Mendelssohn, one of the most intelligent 
and thoughtful of modern musicians, was 
no doubt right in his criticism; and it is 
because so much of Cherubini’s music seems 
to come from the head rather than from the 
heart that it appeals rather to the intellect 
than to the feelings, and that its great merits 
are such as to be more readily appreciated 
by the scientific musician than by the general 
public. Besides this, Cherubini cannot be 
called a great melodist. Tune of a certain 
kind abounds in all his music, but one 
seldom or never finds in his works those 
themes which dwell in the memory, as in 
the case of Mozart, Weber, or Schubert. 





The impression left by one of his operas is 
rather one of general power, of dramatic 
fitness, and of clever workmanship, than of 
melodic charm. 

Luigi Carlo Zanobi Salvadore Maria 
Cherubini was born at Florence on Septem- 
ber 14, 1760, his father, Bartolomeo Cheru- 
bini, being at that time maestro al clavicem- 
balo, i.e., accompanist on the harpsichord 
at the Pergola Theatre in that city. At the 
age of six years he began to study music 
under his father, and then under a professor 
named Felici. At thirteen years of age he 
began to compose, his first work being a 
mass, which has not been published. At 
the age of seventeen he was placed under 
the care of Sarti, a great admirer of Pales- 
trina. To the instructions received from 
him are doubtless to be attributed many of 
the peculiar excellences of style observable 
in the masses and other sacred music, the 
composition of which occupied the greater 
part of Cherubini’s later years. Under his 
new master the pupil made such progress 
that Sarti soon employed him to write the 
secondary airs and recitatives for his own 
operas. At the age of nineteen, Cherubini’s 
first opera, Il Quinto Fabio, was produced, 
with no great success however, and was 
followed by two others, Armida and Adriano 
in Siria. It is needless to give the names 
of the many other works produced at this 
period of his career, as his style was not yet 
matured, and none of them rank among his 
masterpieces. In 1784 he was invited to 
visit this country, and he remained here 
about two years, composing during his visit 
two operas, La Finta Principessa and Giulio 
Sabino, for the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. 
The first was favourably received, but the 
second, according to Dr. Burney, was mur- 
dered by a bad performance. Disgusted with 
its failure, Cherubini went to Paris in 1786, 
and henceforth this city became his home. 

Hitherto the composer had chiefly devoted 
himself to Italian opera; but in 179] he pro- 
duced his Lodoiska, the first of the series of 
French operas by which what may be 
termed the second period of his career was 
distinguished. It was not, indeed, actually 
the first opera in French which he had writ- 
ten, having been preceded in 1788 by Démo- 

hon, an unsuccessful work; but it was in 
Lodoiska that Cherubini first showed that 
originality of style and that power of 
dramatic conception which are so strikingly 
displayed in his later great operas Medea, 
Les Deux Journées, and Faniska. The chief 
impression produced by the examination of 
these scores is one of great power. In style 
they remind one more of Fidelio than of any 
other work ; indeed the influence of Cheru- 
bini on Beethoven’s dramatic style is well 
known. Such movements, for example, as 
the trio “Gut, Séhnchen, gut,” or (making 
allowance for the individuality of the two 
composers), “ Euch werde Lohn ” in Fidelio 
might be inserted in the scores of Lodoiska 
or Faniska, without producing any startling 
feeling of incongruity upon those who heard 
them for the first time in their new con- 
nexion. And yet even Medea and Les Deux 


Journées, perhaps on the whole the two 
greatest of Cherubini’s operas, will never 
produce the effect upon the public of Don 
Giovanni and Fidelio, because of the compa- 





rative coldness of style already mentioned. 
In Medea, for instance, in some respects the 
grandest tragic opera ever written, the im- 
pression produced, even in the most dramatic 
parts, such for instance as the magnificent 
duet between Medea and Jason which closes 
the first act, or in the whole of the stormy 
and passionate third act, is that though 
Cherubini has undoubtedly struck the right 
note, and has written music most appro- 
priate and fully worthy of the situation, he 
has done so rather because he understood 
than because he felt it. Perhaps this will 
be seen by comparing the passages referred 
to with such pieces as the duet “ Fuggi, 
crudele, fuggi,” or the air “Or sai chi 
Yonore” in Don Giovanni. Striking and 
impressive as it is, Cherubini’s dramatic 
music does not go to the heart like Mozart’s. 

The differences between Cherubini and 
Napoleon are probably too familiar to our 
readers to need more than a passing word. 
The composer was no courtier and the general 
no musician, and when on one occasion the 
latter, after hearing one of Cherubini’s 
operas, remarked (as did the Emperor 
Joseph to Mozart) that it had too much 
accompaniment, Cherubini retorted “ You 
like music which will not distract you from 
thinking about State affairs.” When Cheru- 
bini visited Vienna in 1805 to produce his 
Faniska, Napoleon, then Emperor, came 
there after the battle of Austerlitz, and sent 
for the composer. Asking after his last 
opera, he received the reply, “‘ It would not 
please you, Sire.” ‘“ Why not?” “It has 
too much accompaniment!” said Cherubini, 
quoting Napoleon’s own words; and the 
latter never forgave him. Faniska appears, 
like Fidelio, to have been only partially suc- 
cessful on its first production; the great 
political events which were then distracting 
Europe probably left the Viennese but little 
in the mood to appreciate music. In any 
case, Cherubini shortly afterwards broke his 
engagement and returned to Paris, where 
for about two years he almost abandoned 
composition, producing only a few small and 
unimportant pieces. 

A mere accident seems to have led him 
back to his art. In 1808 he set out, accom- 
panied by his pupil Auber, on a visit to his 
friend the Prince of Chimay, at his country 
seat in Belgium; and, while staying there, 
a little musical society in the village of 
Chimay ventured to send a deputation to 
him asking him to write them a mass for 
St. Cecilia’s Day, which was approaching. 
To this apparently trivial circumstance is 
owing not merely Cherubini’s great mass for 
three voices in F, but the turning of his 
powers in a new direction, in which he was 
to achieve greater triumphs than he had 
ever done by his dramatic music. Hence- 
forth, though he did not cease altogether to 
write for the theatre—his operas Les Aben- 
cerrages and Ali Baba and a few smaller 
pieces being written subsequently to this 
date—he devoted himself chiefly to sacred 
music; and few will dispute the statement 
that it is his masses and requiems which 
constitute the most striking monuments of 
his genius. In these we see the full results 
of the severe scholastic training which he 
had received under Sarti. His mastery of 
counterpoint and fugue shows itself on every 
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page; he seems to unite the technical skill 
of Bach with the harmonic freedom of 
Beethoven ; and probably no finer examples 
of the as celandi artem are to be found in 
the range of musical literature than such 
movements as the “Quam olim Abrahae” 
im his first Requiem, or the magnificent 
double fugue “Cum sancto spiritu ”’ in the 
great mass in D minor. Nay, more, the 
very qualities which are felt as shortcomings 
in his operas become almost merits in his 
masses ; the statuesque coldness and reserve, 
the severe simplicity of style to be found 
in much of his sacred music, seem admir- 
ably in keeping with the service of the 
Church, and almost appear suggestive at 
times of the gothic aisles of a cathedral. 
Nowhere in Cherubini’s masses do we find 
such trivial, or sometimes even frivolous, 
movements as are to be met with (with 
all respect be it said) in Haydn, or even 
occasionally in Mozart; all is dignified and 
stately, and in his most jubilant work, 
the great Coronation Mass in A, we never 
lose the impression that it is sacred music 
to which we are listening. And how is it 
possible to speak adequately of his two 
Requiems? Neither of them suffers by 
comparison with the immortal masterpiece 
of Mozart. True Cherubini nowhere ap- 
proaches the seraphic beauty, the ideal 
tenderness of Mozart’s “ Recordare,” or of 
his wonderful cadence on the words “ Cum 
vix justus sit securus;” but if inferior from 
an abstract point of view, we are inclined to 
consider Cherubini’s two services even supe- 
rior as funeral music. Space will not per- 
mit an analysis and comparison of the 
respective works, or it would be easy to give 
reasons for this opinion. The comparative 
neglect which these two great works have 
experienced may be accounted for first by 
the fact that their composer is so much 
less known and popular than Mozart, and 
secondly by the form of the works them- 
selves. Neither contains any solo parts, and 
thus our public, which is mostly attracted 
by singers rather than by music, has no 
opportunity in them of hearing any of its 
favourites. Besides this, the second Requiem 
(that in D minor) is written for male chorus 
only, and male-voice choral societies, though 
common enough in Germany, are rarely to 
be met with in this country. 

On the fall of Napoleon and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, fortune at last smiled 
upon Cherubini. In 1816 he was appointed 
maitre de chapelle to Louis XVIII, and in 
1822 he was placed at the head of the Con- 
servatoire. When the celebrated Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, which under its 
conductor Habeneck obtained a European 
reputation, was established in 1828, Cheru- 
bini was named president. The most im- 
portant of his later works were his opera 
Ali Baba, written in 1833, and his second 
Requiem, which dates from 1836, the com- 
poser being then in his seventy-sixth year. 
He died on March 15, 1842, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

Cherubini’s personal character seems to 
have been such as to command respect and 
esteem rather than love. Though kind at 
heart, he was brusque and stern in manner, 
and many amusing anecdotes illustrating 
this are given in the volume before us. Our 





notice has already extended to such a length 
that we can only quote one— 

“Halévy once took Cherubini to hear one of 
his operas. At the end of the first act he asked 
his master how he liked it. Cherubini made no 
reply. At the end of the second act Halévy re- 
peated the question. Again no answer. ‘ Vous 
ne me répondez point,’ exclaimed Halévy. ‘ Que 
vous répondre ?’ replied the inexorable maestro, 
‘ yoici deux heures que vous ne me dites rien’” 
(p. 270). 

A few words will suffice in notice of Mr. 
Bellasis’ book. It contains a large quan- 
tity of interesting materials, with a very 
unusual proportion of quotations from the 
writings of others. Speaking roughly we 
should conjecture that at least half the 
volume is made up of extracts. We are far 
from objecting to this, because the original 
critical matter is the least valuable part of 
the work. Mr. Bellasis gives us analyses of 
the principal operas and masses, dealing 
largely in generalities, the style of which 
will be sufficiently clear from the following 
extract, referring to the Mass in D minor :— 

“ The Agnus Dei begins with a triumphant in- 
strumental strain, but the beautiful replies between 
the voices are full of the most mournful pathos; 
the words expressing thoughts both of joy and 
sorrow. At the word ‘ miserere’ the voices glide 
away one after the other in imitation down the 
scale, suggesting the idea of a sinner’s fear in the 
presence of his God, the whole part closing with 
@ passage most expressive of earnest supplication ” 
(pp. 203-4). 

There are also various inaccuracies in the 
work, such for instance as the constant 
printing of “Glick” for “Gluck,” and 
“ Pinini and Zacchini” (p. 45) for “ Piccini 
and Sacchini.” Mr. Bellasis’ French also 
does not seem always faultless, judging 
from his translation of a passage in Ber- 
lioz’s Mémoires given on page 315, where 
“j’étais loin de m’en douter” is rendered 
‘“*T was far from doubting it,” instead of “I 
was far from suspecting it,” thus giving 
exactly the opposite of the sense intended. 
Nevertheless, in default of a better, we 
welcome this book, as giving (so far as we 
know) the only full and complete account 
of Cherubini in our language. To musi- 
cians the most useful part of the work will be 
the catalogue, given at the end, of all the com- 
poser’s works, arranged in chronological 
order, and founded mainly on the catalogue 
prepared by Cherubini himself. The book 
also contains what is frequently wanting in 
works of its class, a very complete index. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tae chief event of musical interest on the Con- 
tinent at present is the grand orchestral rehearsal 
now going on at Bayreuth of Wagner's great 
Nibelungen music. A correspondent of the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt writes on the 7th 
inst. :— 

“ Rheingold and Walkiire have been already done; 
to-day comes Siegfried. The rehearsals are now 
arranged as follows: in the morning a rehearsal for 
orchestra alone (one act at each rehearsal); in the 
afternoon the same act with the singers also. Some 
parts already go quite well (for instance the ‘ Feuer- 
zauber’ yesterday), although we cannot yet speak of 
great refinement. The part of Siegmund, declined by 
Niemann, is now sung by Vogl, who takes the Loge 
also, That the total impression produced by the 
work, in spite of a here-and-there imperfect perform- 
ance, is grand I need not tell you. Betz (Wotan) 





sang yesterday in the Walkiire like a god; nothing 
like it has ever been heard. Yesterday the scene was 
set for the second act of the Walkiire; it is really 
splendid.” 

Tr is stated that the first novelty this winter at 
the Royal Opera, Berlin, will be Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde. General Intendant von Hiilsen has 
invited Wagner to direct the first performance in 
person, and the composer is not disinclined to 
accept the invitation. Other novelties in contem- 
plation for next season are Goldmark’s Konigin 
von Saba and Ignaz Briill’s Das goldene Kreuz. 


Runtnstein’s Makkabéer and Verdi's Aida are 
in preparation at the opera in Prague. 


Tae Mustkalisches Wochenblatt states that M. 
Gounod is at work upon a new grand opera enti- 
tled Jane Gray, which is intended for the opening 
of Mr. Mapleson’s new opera-house on the Thames 
Embankment. 


Verpi'’s Requwem is shortly to be produced 
at the Stadttheater at Hamburg. The same com- 
poser’s Aida is also being studied. 


M. Bovcnsron, the director of the music at 
Milan Cathedral, proposes to publish the catalogue 
of all the music preserved in the archives of the 
cathedral. It will be a sort of introduction to 
the musical history of the metropolitan church of 
Milan, which well deserves to be written, as that 
of St. Mark’s at Venice has been by M. Francesco 


_Caffi. Documents are not wanting, and the sacred 


compositions of the masters who, since Franchino 
Gaforio, have directed the musie in Milan Cathe- 
dral are not only for this reason, but (as regards a 
considerable number) from their intrinsic musical 
value, of considerable interest. At Milan these 
masters have been nearly all Italians, while in the 
larger number of the other musical towns of the 
peninsula in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
similar posts were mostly held by Flemings. 
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